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Societies. 


RITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 32, SACKVILLE STREET. Spt ag: 19, at 8, ‘John 
Halle, Mere Ye Mayor of Salisbury in the F fteenth Century,’ 


co. 
va NEILSON CLIFT, Hon. Sec 


Reve HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

The ANNIVERSARY ——— of the socuny will be held on 
THURSDAY, February 20, SOUTH SQUARE, GRAY’S INN, 
W.C., at 5 p.m, when en the PRESIDENT will — iver an ADDRESS. 

H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 








HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING will be held at 2, ALBEMARLE ne He 
PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, _ February 19, at 8 p.m, when 
Lecture, entitled ‘The Mornin eremony of the. Pownee’ {illus- 
trated by Lantern Slides). will delivered by Dr. A. HADDON. 
F. A. MI iNE Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 








HE LONDO N HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
Special arrangements are made to suit the convenience of Students 
—_ have just — the Matriculation Examination of the University 
London, and who are anxious to commence studying for the above 
tion without loss of time. 
mtu Matriculating in January may thus enter at once without 
y break in their Studies, so that they may be able to present them- 
a — og Preliminary Scientific Examination at the earliest 
— le 
Zoology and Botany. _ ae P. MUDGE, A.R.C.S8. F.Z.S., and R. A. 
BUDDICOM, B.A.Oxo! 
ea. ‘and Physics By HUGH CANDY, B.A. B.Sc.Lond., and 
HS, B.Sc.Lond. 


Fee for the a Course, Ten Guineas. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Turner Street, Mile End, E. 


WHE ix DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
istress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Rae School, Southwold). References: ‘che Principal of 

Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 











Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Work by Old Masters and Deceased Masters of the British School, 
incoting © cisl Collections of Pictures by Hogarth and the late 


-A. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d. Season 
Ticket 5s. 








SPrPae ies 


A Ff 


GALLERY, 
50, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ART DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF ANTIQUITIES FROM SPAIN. 


Antique Embroideries, Brocades, 


Velvets, Persian Rugs, Armour, 


Furniture, Gothic Pictures, 
China, Silver, Enamels, &c. 
RARE MUSEUM OBJECTS. 








MODERN SPANISH PAINTING. 


See page 179. 








Gadurational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charter- 

house Square, E.C.—FIVE gee SCHOLARSHIPS 

for BOYS under 14 years of age on June will be competed for 

on JUNE 30 and JULY 1, 2. An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXA- 

MINATION will be held ‘on APRIL 8, at 1.30 p.a.—For particulars 
apply to THE SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
The HALF-TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, February 20. 
tures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine, 
for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the peachens here yy 
(Cambridge), and for the Cambridge Higher i mination. 
Entrance ere Special Course of Scientific Instruction in 
Hiysiene. recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
ix Laboratories aed open to Students for Practical Work. 
A Single Course in any Subject may be attended. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desirin p accurate information pantine to 
the CHOICE CT ag S for ay he r GIRLS o 
TOTO 8 in England or Abr: 
are tavited to call aaa or send ad foe detailed particulars to 
SSRS. GABBIT Gé& 


who for more then thirty years on been pt in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 

Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, mois ey of he 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, 








Situations Uacant. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR in 
BOTANY. Salary 1501. per annum. 
Applications should be made to the undersigned, from whom 
—— er particulars may be obtained, not ar than FEBRUARY 22, 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








NIVERSITY OF WALES. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINERSHIP IN CHEMISTRY. 
Apgoiaiesent to the above EXAMINERSHIP for 1908 will be 
shortly made 
Applications should be sent on or before MARCH 11 to the 
REGISTRAR, University an =v Park, Cardiff, from 
whom further “particulars may be obtained 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER in GEO- 
GRAPHY. Applications to be sent in by MARCH 14, 1908.—Further 


particulars may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
qury ~ AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BELFAST. 


The LIBRARY and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMISTE® 
invite OT rngeow 7d for the position of LECTURER in MAT 
ATICS (to see cialize in Practical Mathematics) at the MUNICIPAL 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, BELFAST. Salary 1401. per annum. 
Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may he 
obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications, on the 
Special Forms pete for the purpose, must be lodged not later 
than Noon on WEDNESDAY, February 19, 1908. 
Canvassing will be held to disqualify. a Candidate. 
AS. C. FORTH, Principal. 











Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF _— WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CY ‘MRU A MYNWY, 
CAERDYDD. 





The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites application for the post of 
PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the annual Salary of 3507. 

Further particulars ma te obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, with Testimonials, should be sent on or before 
SATURDAY, May 2, 1998. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

_ February 7 7, 1908. 

[HE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COI COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

A NEW PRINCIPAL of the COLLEGE is REQUIRED at the 
END of the ENSUING SUMMER TERM in consequence of the 
retirement from that date of the Rev. 7 2 McClellan, M.A. 

Full particulars may be obtained from E. B. HAYGARTH, 
Cirencester, and all applications must be received by him before 
MARCH 1-NEXT 


IRKSWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 
The GOVERNORS invite applications for the pg MASTER- 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


ELLS ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Under Board of Education and Local eee Authority. 

A VACANCY, through romsotion, hes rred in the HEAD- 
pee ns my r4 th - EcHO0 ‘ tne the GOVERNORS invite 
applications for the pos' is 
eencatere fee ad Tell a Pupil-Teacher Centre, and receives 

Head Master must be a Graduate of a University, and of some 
= axence in organizing and developing the varied work of such a 


‘There are excelent Chemical and Physical Laboratories attached. 

Stipend 1001., and ‘ ; meoranes for a House (in case of demolition 
- present Master's House and a Grant of 

10s. for Deve, and 1. for Pupil. ow (Boys and Girls). There 

4, at present 83 Boys and 35 Pupil-Teachers. 

For nah plication Forms and further information apply to Mr. W. J. 
Been - EY, Secretary to the Governors of the Blue Sehoots Wells, 

omerse’ 


‘WALLASEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The GOVERNING BODY of the shove SCHOOL are about to 
proceed to the appointment of a HEAD MISTRESS, to take up v. 
duties, if possible, on the EXPIRATION OF THE CURRENT 
TERM, orat the latest in SEPTEMBER NEXT. Every Candidate 
must be a Graduate, or qualified by at fe be a Graduate, 
of some University in Great Britain or Irelan ati 
to the = post, is 2001. per annum fixed 5 setenv ‘with ‘U. Capitation Fee 

upils—excepting those in the ergarten—in aeons, e of 
which the Capitation Fee is 10s, The present number of Scholars is 
192. P and considerably enlarged Premises are now in course of 
erection. 

Applications, with, copies of three recent Testimonials, to be sent 
before MARCH 15 NEXT, t 

- Mr. F. w M. WILSON, Clerk to the Governors. 

8, Cook Street, Liverpool. 


OUNRTY OF Loss @ a, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL inviows, a plications for the 
ost of HEAD MISTRESS of the SHA ECONDARY 
CHOOL for GIRLS, HORTENSIA ROAD" CHELSEA in which 
will be incorporated the Secondary Girls’ School of the South- 
Western Polytechnic. The School will open in SEPTEMBER, 1908, 
when there will probably be over 300 Girls. 

The Salary attaching to the post will commence at 4001. a year, and 
will rise by annual increments of ¥3 50.2. maximum of ool. a 

Ap lications § should be made on Official Form, e be obtained, 
together with pagiouen « oe cL Rointment, from the Cae of the 
Council, L.C.C. Educati mbankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be ~ not aay ten lla.M., ~ Monday, 
date. 16, 1908, accompanied by copies of three Testimonials of recent 























If a written application is made for a Form, it must be marked 
outalde. ca plication for Form for Appointment, goo Mistress 
Secon dar: ool,” and must be a by and 





addressed envel: ope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to bea dis- 
a for employm 
Full poaeners of ap re ts in the Council's service are given 
in the London County Council Gazette, which is published week] 
can be obtained from the Council's Publishers, Mesers. P. 8. 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W., price (inetud ng 
postage), 14d. an issue, or, for the year, a prepaid subscription of 


G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the Tenice County Council. 
Education Ofte ah, Victoria Embankment, W. 
DEV ER?P OO i. 


February 5, 1908, 
C i ig 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


x 
O F 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, AIGBURTH VALE. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 
The LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE aantiee applica- 
tons for ~ i Sproles ef HEAD MISTRESS ig the A Gubler 
E Y SCHOOL FOR GL New 
ia a erection. which will be opened for the recenelans = Pipik 
in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
The Heal Mistress must have had experience in the work of 
Secondary Schools. The Salary has been fixed at 400I. a year. 
Application must be made, on or before FEBRUARY 18, 1903, on 
Forms which, together with full information ~ i the appointment, 
may be obtained on application to the undersign 
JAMES G. LEGGE, Titties of Education. 
Education ORee, 14, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 
January 23, 1908. 











(ounty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND ART GALLERY, 

The CORPORATION are about to appoint TWO ASSISTANT 
LIBR AESARS to assist in the Organization of Three Branch 
Libraries. Applicants must produce proof of good education and a 
thorough training of at least five years in Public Library Work, 
which is to include a practical knowledge of the Dewey System of 
Classification, and of che ogy in English, Latin, and French. 

Assistants are required to take the Library Association Corre- 
spondence Lay ain 

Commencin; we 651. per —, 

Canvassing Members of the Committee or of the Council, directly 
or pee = strictly prohibited, and will be held a disqualification 
-— poin ti 

ubject, to to ‘satisfactory ability being shown, one of the persons 





SHIP of the above SCHOOL, to be conducted as ducational 
School, for Boys and a which will be VACANT ii in ULY Y 
must be between 28 and 45, and Graduates of some 





Regular Physical instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who 
dente! it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 
itudents can reside in the College. 
Full particulars on application os the Principal. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
TEACHING. 
Head of the Department, Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 


Students are admitted to the , Training Course in OCTOBER and 
JANUARY. Ap should be sent to 
the Head of the Department. 








University io the United Kingdom. 

Sal 1. ing annum, with House adapted for Boarders, and 

Ca) itation ara ra. 
here is a a Pupil-Teachers’ Centre attached to the School. 

Canvassing prohibited, and will disqualify. 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to ‘the undersigned, to whom 
Candidates are Ded to send in their yp ge with, co} pies of 
not {more than three Testimonials - a date, ead- 
Masi MARCH 


ip,” on or before 
THUR J. MARSDEN, Clerk to the Governors. 
Market Place, Wirksworth. 





1 will be eligible for promotion to the Branch Librarianship 
of the third Branch, when opened. Thi of the latter position 
will commence at ue cad mpeg ye bgt vt : e a ane of two years to 
1052., and two years thereafter 
The othe arson appointed will ¥* Poligible f for promotion on the 
aff to the position of Second Se: Rene, ata Salary of 80/. per 
annum, with three annual increments of 
Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, stating age, oxpert, 
qualifications, together with co of three 
1 not be return 


24th FEB BRUARY ingtant at my Office in this il. 
pte Signed) FRU FRAS. M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Sunderland, ee 12, 1908, 
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A HEAD MASTER will be REQUIRED NEXT 
a for the HEATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HALIFAX. 

i., with House.—Applications, with not more than three 
pm ‘Testimonials, to be sent, not later ~~ MARCH3, 1908, to Mr. 
N. B. SPENSER Chartered Accountant, 1, Harrison Road, Halifax. 








Situations Wanted. 
ECRETARY (Lady) DESIRES POST to 


Journalist, Literary Map, or M.P. Skilled Correspondent, 
Research, Committee work. Several years’ pa My Re 
Education, Paris, Berlin, rr 1346, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Wi ELL-EDUCATED YOUNG MAN of Literary 
abilit; hey te vist, desires POST with Literary Man, or 
Oe * 7 ‘rite Box 7514, Judd’s, 5, Queen Victoria 





H. H. PEACH, 
37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, England, 
regrets that, owing to continued ill- yo he is giving the Anti- 
quarian Book Business carried on at the above address, am takes — 
conertenit oA of thenking those who J wt their kindness helped to 
make the Business a success. The Stock, consisting mainly of Early 
Printing, Scarce Tracts, &c., 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 
P M. BARNARD, M. A. 
« (formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge), 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ENGLAND. 

P. M. BARNARD will be glad to execute Orders from any of H. H. 

PEACH: 8 CATALOGUES. 
JUST ISSUED. 

PEACH CATALOG UE No. 28. Manuscripts, 





INVALIDS and OTHERS. — YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN desires ENGA So py (Evenings preferred), 
py to the BLIND and INVALIDED._ First-class_Certifi- 
tes for Elocution. a po eee Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 








Miscellaneons. 


RIVATE TOURS for GENTLEWOMEN.— 

ITALY, e Month, FEBRUARY 26. Miss BISHOP has 

VACANCIES tor'T TWO MORE only. ote Florence, Venice, 
&c.—27, 8t. George's Road, Kilburn, N 


PUBLISHERS.—NOTED AUTHOR, in 

urgent difficulty re Foreclosed Mortgage, wants 2.0001. IMME- 
DIATE CASH. Would give MSS. of Two Long Stories and next 
Two Years’ Work, or come to any other arrangement. Only_bona 
Atheneum Press, 





fide replies considered.—Address, Box 1343, 
13, Bream's Buildings, London, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH WORK WANTED ; 
also Gateiogats ing or atone. Prompt attention given.—R., 
64, Sterndal ammersmit! 


To. At AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—INDEXING, 
Technical, Sieatt. ane + as carefully undertaken by 

Miss JAMES and Miss F. ALES.—Excelient references.—Care of 
Richardson & Co., 25, Suffolk ‘Seek Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 

Kendal. SUPPLIES EDITORS with LITERARY MATTER. 

and oan & Authege to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and 

Articles. 8 for Serial Use of all high-class Literary Matter 

receive mt wo, , Prompt consideration. Telegraphic Address, 
“ Syndicate, Kenda! 


UARTERLY REVIEW.—COMPLETE SET 
FOR SALE. Offers.—H. H. GRATTAN, 17, Borough, 8.E. 


N AMATEUR COLLECTOR is obli to 

PART with a number of his BOOKS, chiefly English Classics. 

Some contain interestin; to ph Si aoe and Inscriptions. 

About Fifty ase First Editions. A Ms. will be sent on loan, on 

receipt of stamp, to tons fide _i- No Dealers.—Write to 
Mr. HER ER ', 24, Great Tower Street, E.C. 























Cupe-Wiriters, Xe. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copy Circulars, &c., “ented ital terms. References, 
Eetuulished fifteen ) 7. ES & SIKES, FE 
Road, W. (Private address: 13, Wolverton G 








¥ PE-W RITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, 





SERMONS, and other MSS. Accurate work. Short Articles 

by return of . Carbon Copies. Duplicatin Circulars, &c. Legal 

and General Copying.—For terms apply H. T. HOW, 43, Page Street, 
Westminster, 8. sw. 

YPE-WRITING undertaken b highly educated 

tong fOtsestons Bw ok Cambrid S a Soe ern 

sion, Translation, 8) ipictation 


Room.—' THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, St. oe 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies to wall 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


I[YPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of uee., qStories, Plays, ke. accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copi 1,000. References to to well-known Authors. 
Oxford Higher . KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 

















Catalogues. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., 
LEGBTON's ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 

Thick 8vo, art cloth, 258. ; half-morocco, 30s. 

Part XIITI., Cal—Chrys, with 164 Facsimiles, including Berners’s 
Froissart, Cambridge Tindings, Capgrave, 1516, Conta, 1477, anda 
large collection of rly Chronicles. [Now ready. Price 28. 

J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS. Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to appl SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their N MISMATIC CIRCU- 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman. and bee Coins on ba a and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & 8 
and Cataleguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piceadiily, London, W 
upwards of a Century. 


RST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thacke Le Ai h; Bool - 
trated by G. ons R. Cruikshan k. Phis. ee ee = ilus 
largest and choicest Gaileetion offered for Sale = } tee World. CATA- 

UES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.c. 





Law, Miscellaneous Books, eomprising many recent 
pw eo from important Collections. 


P. M. BARNARD HAS RECENTLY ISSUED — 
18. BOOKS on KENT — Historical Tracts— 
Americana. 
19. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Occult 
and Old Science. 
IN PREPARATION. 
20. INCUNABULA—Aldine Press—Bibliography. 


P. M. seca” is prepared to undertake the eee of Libraries 
r Collections on Special Subjec' 


Special attention we en to INCUNABULA, Pesce WOODCUTS, and 
teresting out-of-the-way Books of all sorts, 
E N WN, 


P E a E R 
EBURY STREET Pe 


is se! 
EARLY EDITIONS of DICKENS and THACKERAY, 
and FINE ENGRAVINGS. 








AYSON’S BOOK COMPENDIUM. 


Contains Books of varied Character to suit all tastes. Includes 
many from the dispersed Libraries of the late Lord Brampton, Lord 
and Lady Warwick, and other eminent previous Owners. 


No, 1 now ready, post free to applicants. 
R. RAYSON (Book Reporter), 90, High Road, Chiswick, W. 
Books on Special Subjects quickly reported. 





JUST ISSUED. 


ATALOGUE (No. 235) 
or 

RARE BOOKS ON TOPOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
“AND IRELAND, HERALDRY, FOREIGN VOYAGES 

AND TRAVELS, NATURAL HISTORY, 

ON SALE BY 
MAGGS BROS, 
Dealers in Fine and Rare Books, Prints and Autographs 
109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Other CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES (many illustrated) are current 
and will be sent post free on application. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most oxpert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 
a special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. cial List of 2,000 Books I patio want 
t free—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright 
treet, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s., for 10s. 6d.; Ballad 
of Reading Gaol, 5s. Who's Who, 2 vols. 1907, 11s. net, for 5a. 





ATALOGUE No. 48.—Drawings of the Early 

English School—Turner’s Liber ———-, and other Engravings 
after sermen—Becnings by Turner, S. Palmer, Whistler—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Fine- “Art Books—Works b Ruskin, Post free, Six- 
pence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





EADERS AND COLLECTORS should write 
for J. BALDWIN’S MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, post meee a Sy Genuine henaatps in — 
Editions and Scarce I ks in all Branches of Literatu 
No fancy prices. pry Py, ii, Osborne Road, Leyton, x. 


Cartels. of FRENCH BOOKS, at biter 
ced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION, II s 
IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAU 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY VIII. FICTION. IX, GENERAL 

LITERATURE. 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 








OOKS.—WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 
Booksellers and Exporters, are prepared to give highest cash 
prices for Libraries of any description and of any magnitude. Gentl 
men, Executors and others, should communicate with WILLI TAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give full cash 
value for Books in all Branches of Literature. Vendors will find this 
method of disposing of their Properties to be much more advantageous 
than Auction, while the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to 
Auction Sale will be entirely obviated. CATALOGUES gratis.— 
313, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1845. Telegrams— 


‘Phi. 








LAISHER’S 3 REMAINDER BOOK 


LOG 
FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY, 
Comprising all most recent purchases in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition, at REDUCED Prices. 
WILLIAM = ER. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
5, High Holborn, London. 


Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 











Sales by Auction. 


The —— of H. C. BRUNNING, Esq., deceased, late of 
Hove, Brighton, and the Stock Exchang ge, London, 


pw 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AU CTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C..on MONDAY, February 17, at1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS aad MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of the late 
Miss gee: EVERARD, en Hall, Salisbury, and the 
LIBRARY of H. C. BRUNNING, Esq., dec eased, late’ of Hove, 
Brighton, a. the Stock en London, and other Properties, 
including Natural ey Books—First Editions of the Writings of 
Dickens, ott, Rog —Boydell’s Shakespeare Prints, 1803— 
3 Illustrated Wy , Bewick— Dic kens’s Pickwick Papers, 
with extra_Plates, 1837—La Fontaine, Contes, 2 vols. (Fermiers 
Généraux Edition), a Books illustrated by Fisen and other 
celebrated French Artiste—a fine collection of Modern Art Books— 
shew a in Special Bindings executed by the Guild of Women 
nders, 





May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Terra-Cotta and other Antiquities. 


mRY y -INTC 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, February 18, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, ANTIQUITIES, CHINA, &c.—a Collection of Vessels in 
Ancient Glass—Terra-Cotta Figures and Vases—Gold Ornaments— 
varied Objects in Bronze, Silver, Bone, &c.—Bead Necklaces, dis- 
covered in Excavations at Kertch—a few ~~ -y of Oriental Porcelain 
—Roman Lamps in Bronze and Terra-Cotta, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may nie had. 





BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including another Portion 
of the Library of JOHN CRESSWELL, Esq. 


_ > y > TKy 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4) will SELL by AUCTION a their House, No. 13, Wellington 
— Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, get 20, and Following 
Day, ae iH aoe srecisely, BOOKS. and MANUSCRIPTS poe 
ANOT ON of the LIBRARY of JOHN CRESSWEL 
Esq., w oe goa S -on- fey the Property of ED. oT SoH 
BRENON, Esq.. and others, comprising First Editions of the 
Writings of Modern Authors—Old Medical Books—a Series of Books 
with Woodcuts by Thomas Bewick—Modern Italian Topographical 
Works—Examples of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses, ie .— Dante, 
Divina Commedia, with o Engravings after Botticelli, 1481— 
Shakespeare, Fourth Folio, 1685—Selby, a appears of British 
Ornithology, 2 vols. folio and 2 vols. 8vo, 1833-4, 


May »e viewed two days prior. Sulcheaees may be had. 





The valuable Collection of Greek Coins, the Property of 
FREDERIC ANDREW INDERWICK, Esq., K.C. 
deceased. 


NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, ‘WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, February 27, and Following 

Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, GREEK COINS in Gold and Silver, 0 
Italy, oes, Seance. &c.; ROMAN COINS of Consular and Imperia! 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze; ANCJENT BRITISH and 

ENCLISH ‘Coss in Gold and Silver; ANGLO-GALLIC and 





—_ COINS, Coin Se. Books, &c., the Property of the 
Herrn R— N-—~, of Hamburg, and of the late FREDERIC 
ANDR EW “INDERW ICK, Esq., nd the COLLECTION of 


K.C 
GREEK, ROMAN, and ENGLISH C Gis’ Tradesmen's Tokens and 
Town Tokens of the Seventh Century, formed by Dr. G. C. WILLIAM- 
SON, F.R.N.S. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Copies, 1s. each. 








The Remaining Portion of the Collection of Engravings 
formed almost entirely by Sir WILFRID LAWSO 
Bart, who died in 1806. 


“DE 7 7 + 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION’ at their cy ~ 13, Wellington 

— Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Mar and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock Few Pd my the REMAINING PORTION of the 
co ‘LECTION of ENGRAVINGS formed almost entirely by Sir 
WILFRID LAWSON, Bart., of Brayton, Cumberland, who diéd in 
1806, now the Pro = Ry f and being sold by order of the present 
Baronet, Sir WILFRID LAWSON, of Brayton, Cumberland, com- 
rising Portraits by early English Engravers—a few Etchings and 
Engravin by Old Masters—Mezzotint and other Portraits, principally 
by Englis asters of the Eighteenth Century, including a fas 
umber from the Works of Gainsborough, Hoppner, Sir J. Re oe, 
tomney, and other celebrated Artiste— Portraits by rench 
ngravers, including an extensive Series of the Works of R. 
Nanteuil, many’ in early states—Books of Frinte—Collections of 
I ngravings and Drawings, mounted in volumes, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues a haa. 








Valuable Topographical and Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C 
WEDNESDAY, Fet yruary 26, and Two Fo! ite Days, at 1 o'clock, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ROOKS, comprising 
several of the chief County Histories. includin ——— and Bray's 
History of Surrey, 3 vols.—Blomefield’s Norfolk, 5 vols.—Lipscombe's 
Buckinghamshire, 4 vols.—Hodgson's Northumberland, Original 
sdition, 7 vols.—Morant’s Essex, Original Edition, 2 vols.—Nash's 
Worcestershire. 2 vols.—Hutchins’s Dorset, Rest Fdition, 4 vole.— 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols. .—Bridges’ Northamptonshire, 
2 vols.—Cussans’ Hertfordshire, 3 vols.—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols.— 
Brayley’ s Surrey, Large Paper, 5 vols.—Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols.—A Set 
of the Associated Architectural Societies’ Publications, 1950-1904, 
29 vols, half-calf—and other Archwological and Antiquarian Rooks.— 
Issues from the Kelmscott Press, 22 vols.—The Writings of William 
Morris, Swinburne, and other Modern Authors, &c 


Catalogues on application. 





MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely. 


On MONDAY, February 17, The COLLECTION 
of PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the Inte CHARLES A. D. 


HALFORD, Esq. 
On TUESDAY, February 18, OBJECTS of 


VERTU from Various Sources. 


On THURSDAY, February 20, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of the late Lord YOUNG, Mrs. T, 8. KENNEDY, 


and Others. 
On FRIDAY, February 21, PORCELAIN, 
DECORATIVE. OBJECTS, and FURNITURE of the late Lord 


YOUNG, Mrs. T. 8. KENNEDY, and Others. 
On SATURDAY, February 22, MODERN 


PICTURFS and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late Mrs, MARY 
RADCLIFFE, and Others. 
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Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, February 18, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his 


Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Rare 
and interesting BRONZES from BENIN—a nique Collection of 
Pipes, Medicine Horns, &c., from Bali, W. Africa— kers, Goblets, 
&c., from Uganda—Knives and Weapons from the Congo Cle Carved 
Wood Painted Masks, Bi k Archipel Carved Wood Paddles, 
&c. Also a Collection of Baxter Prints—Chinese and Japanese 
Bronzes, Cloisonné, &c.—and a great Variety of Curios from all Parts. 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 








Lathes, Chucks, and Tools. 


AR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., on FRIDAY, 
February 21, SEVERAL LATHES with ACCESSORIES including 
a GENTLEMAN'S 6-inch ORNAMENTAL and TRAVERSING 
MANDRIL LATHE, with Overhead Motion, by that eminent maker 
Kerman of Dublin, fitted with Birch’s Dividing and bs te = | 
Attachment, Ornamental and Metal Turning Slide Rest, Spira 
Apparatus Change Wheels, Chucks, Cutter, Frames and Tools, 
Drilling-Machine, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 


"Valuable Collection of Exotic Bird Skins. 
TUESDAY, February 25, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


a Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., about 
250 LOTS of BIRD SKINS in fine condition from all parts of the 
world ; also Heads, Horns, and Skins of Animals, and a great variety 
of Natural History Specimens. 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 








Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


NV R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., for the disposal of MICRO- 
SCOPES, SLIDES. and OBJECTIVES— Tel Theodolit 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns, with Slides 
and all Accessories in great variety by Best _Makers—Household 
Furniture—Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 











Magazines, Xe. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., FEBRUARY 15, contains — 

THE DESIGNS FOR THE LONDON COUNTY HALL 
(concluded). 

THE AQUEDUCTS OF ANCIENT ROME. VI. (With 
Illustrations.) 

cameos AND MOTOR HOUSES (Architectural Associa- 
ion). 

DETAIL ELEVATION OF SELECTED DESIGN FOR 
COUNTY HALL. 

DESIGN FOR COUNTY HALL, BY MR, H. T. HARE. 

SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, BY THE LATE 
E. W. MOUNTFORD. 

REMAINS OF ROMAN AQUEDUCTS, FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


From Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 


AFPNOLD FAIRBAIRNS & CO., Lrp., 





3, ROBERT STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


READY THIS DAY 


MODERN SPANISH PAINTING. 
By A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A. 
Director of the Guildhall Art Gallery, London. 


Illustrated with 59 Photogravure Reproductions. 
Limited to 300 Copies. 


Demy 4to, 5l. 5s. net. 





NOW READY. 
SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
THE CLERGY Li 8 2 
for 1908. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED 
TO THE LATEST DATE 
Price 12s. 6d. 

The Times says:—‘Kelly’s ‘Clergy List’ is always 
entitled to a welcome from those who desire to obtain 
speedy and accurate information about either parsons or 
parishes.” 

The Standard says :—‘‘ The ‘Clergy List’ is an admirable 
and old-established directory. It is one of those annuals 
that have become a necessity.” 

The Guardian says :—‘‘For convenience of arrangement 
and neatness of display it leaves nothing to be desired. As 
to the most important quality of all in a book of reference, 
every effort seems to have been made to ensure the accuracy 
of the facts, and the ‘Clergy List’ certainly maintains a 
high standard in this respect.” 

he Manchester Courier says :—‘‘ The ‘ Clergy List’ is the 
most complete and valuable clerical handbook and directory 
published. The work is at once comprehensive, accurate, 
and well planned.” 
London: KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, Ltp. 
182-184, High Holborn. 


(Continued on p. 206.) 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by the late 
Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley 


Leathes, M.A 


Royal 8vo 

buckram 

16s net 
each volume 


Other bindings 
and special 
subscription 
terms 


Volume V of this work, THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV, is now ready. In order of 
ublication the volume is the ninth to appear, the others already published 
yeing :—I. The Renaissance; Il. The Reformation; IIl. The Wars of Religion ; 
IV. The Thirty Years’ War; VII. The United States; VIII. The French 
Revolution; IX. Napoleon; and X. The Restoration. The text of the work will 
be completed in twelve volumes, and there will be two supplementary volumes, 
making fourteen in all; one containing Maps and the other Genealogical and 
other Tables and a General Index to the whole work. 


“It is as a work of scientific accuracy and poctenting that The Cambridge 
Modern History stands unrivalled. So far as truth can be ascertained by mortal 
men, so far as learned, impartial criticism can be final, we have them here.”— Daily 
Telegraph. 


Any volume may be purchased separately, bound in buckram, at 16s. net, 
and subscriptions of £7 10s. net are received for the twelve volumes of text in that 
binding. The complete work, in fourteen volumes, may be purchased in buckram 
at £8 12s. 6d. net ; in Roxburghe at £11 net; in Three-quarter Morocco at £14 5s. 
net; orin Full Morocco at £20 net. It may also be obtained, in any of these 
bindings, on the instalment system, of which full particulars are given in the 
pamphlet mentioned below. 

A descriptive pamphlet has been prepared giving an account of the origin, 
authorship, and production of the History. This contains Lord Acton’s original 
scheme for the work, an important document never before published, and other 
matter of general interest. A copy will be sent free of all charge on receipt of a 
»ost-card addressed OA1,H. Department, Cambridge University Press Ware- 

ouse, Fetter Lane, London. 


DECADENCE. By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. Being 
the Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, delivered at Newnham College, Cambridge, 


25 January, 1908. 


Crown 8vo 
1s 6d net 


The decadence which the author discusses in this lecture ‘‘is the decadence 
which attacks, or is alleged to attack, great communities and historic civilisations, 
which is to societies of men what senility is to man, and is often, like senility, the 
precursor and the cause of final dissolution.” 


SLAVONIC EUROPE. A Political History of Poland and Russia 
from 1447 to 1796. By R. Nisbet Bain. 


Crown 8vo 
5s 6d net 


This book is, the author believes, the only existing compendium in English of 
the political history of Poland and Russia, from the middle of the fifteenth to the 
end of the eighteenth century, when the Polish Republic disappeared from the 
map of Europe and the Russian Empire took its place as the head and right arm 
of the Slavonic world. 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF DIPHTHERIA. By F. Loeffler, 
M.D., LL.D., Arthur Newsholme, M.D., F.R.C.P., F. B. Mallory, M.A. M.D., G. S. 
Graham-Smith, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., George Dean, M.D., William H. Park, M.D., and 
Charles F. Bolduan, M.D. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D., F.BS., 
Quick Professor of Biology in the University of Cambridge, and G. 8. Graham-Smith 
M.A., M.D., University Lecturer in Hygiene, Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo 
with 4 portraits 
and 16 plates, 

25s net. 
(Nearly ready) 


The work is divided into six sections, contributed by authors who have given 
special attention to the subjects discussed in each. 

The various ——— deal with the events which led up to the discovery 
of the diphtheria bacillus; the epidemiology and pathology of the disease; the 
morphological, cultural, and pathogenic characteristics of the diptheria bacillus and 
the organisms which resemble it, and their relationship to one another ; the dis- 
tribution of the diphtheria bacillus and organisms resembling it in men and 
animals; the occurrence of diphtheria and diseases simulating it in man and 
animals, and the relationship of the latter to diphtheria; the modes of infection 
and the methods of prevention; the practical and theoretical considerations 
involved in the manufacture of toxins and antitoxins, and the results of antitoxin 
treatment. 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. A Treatise on Physical Optics, 
By Richard C. Maclaurin, M.A., LL.D. In three parts, Part I. 


Part I. 
Demy 8vo 
9s net 


The aim of the treatise, of which this volume forms the first part, is to give 
an account of the theory of physical optics that is systematic, and as complete 
as possible in the limits within which the author has thought it expedient to 
confine himself. He hopes that the foundation has been laid broadly enough to 
support the whole superstructure, and that the mode of treatment will make 
clear the relation between light and electricity, when those two sciences come 
into contact. 


SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Enquiry into the use 


of the word Pneuma in all passages, and a survey of the evidence concerning the 
Holy Spirit. By Edward William Winstanley, B.D. Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo 
3s 6d net 


“The work is practically an exhaustive Concordance with notes of all the 
passages in the New Testament in which the word ‘Spirit’ is used. It is worthy 
of Cambridge ‘exact scholarship, and it will be invaluable to all students of the 
doctrine of the Spirit. To theological students and to clergy it is ———— 
To all Greek scholars it will be profoundly interesting and mentally stimulating.”— 
Prebendary E. E. HARDING in the Lichfield Diocesan Magazine. 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce Universiry Press WarenousE: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE — 


WORLD'S 
HISTORY. 


Edited by Prof. HELMOLT, 
With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAMES 
BRYCE. 





Magnificently illustrated with Colour-Plates, Black-and- 
White Pictures, and Maps. 8 super-royal 8vo vols. cloth, 
6/. net ; half-morocco, 8/. 8s. net.* 

*.* If vou are interested in the History of the World you 
live in, don't be tempted by advertisements of antiquated 
works—jiction in the guise of history—compilations from the 
writings of dry-as-dust historians with the help of scissors 
and paste. 

This isa NEW, MODERN, and ORIGINAL work, every 
word written expressly for it. The ONLY COMPLETE 
ORIGINAL History of the World in the world. 

It can be had on approval, and can be paid for by small 
monthly instalments. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSEde BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing the 
work, is now ready. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. * 
‘The second and third volumes are even more interesting 
than the first. The excellent translation will introduce 
these to a large number of readers.""—Spectator. 
Uniform with the above, 10s. net each.* 
Vol. L, 1781-1814, and Vol. IL, 1815-1819. 


FATHER AND SON, 


Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Third Impression. 


“This book is unique. It is at once a profound and 
illuminating study in the concrete of the development of 
a child’s mind, and also an historical document of great 
value.”—Atheneum. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of ‘ Joseph Vance’ and ‘ Alice for Short.’ 
{Second Impression. 
**Mr. De Morgan is becoming a national institution. We 
cannot do without him. He invites you to his comfort- 
ably furnished novel for a week-end among the most 
conversable entertaining people, and you accept and are 
enchanted. You would be an idiot if you did not.”—Times. 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of ‘Barbara Rebell,’ &c. 
‘“‘Her least important characters have individuality ; 
we have met few heroines so adorable. The scenes are 
as vivid as the people.” —Times. 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. 


By VIOLET HUNT. 


SHEAVES. (Third Impression. 


By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of ‘ The House of Defence,’ &c. 
‘*Mr. Benson has never done anything better.”—Truth. 


THE HISTORY OF 


AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of ‘The Sheepstealers. 
‘A supremely good novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE EXPLORER. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of ‘The Merry-go-round.’ 
[Second Impression. 
“* A story which stirs the heart as well as the interest to 
its very foundations. An absorbing novel of the greatest 
artistic merit.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE STANDERTONS. 


By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Author of ‘The Man of Property.’ 
(New and Revised Edition. 











*Prospectus on application. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


OF THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
——f—— 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES 
FOR 1907. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE REPROACH OF 
THE GOSPEL: 


An Enquiry into the Apparent Failure of Chris- 
tianity as a General Rule of Life and Conduct, with 
especial reference tojthe Present Time. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1907. 
By the Rev. JAMES H. F. PEILE, MA,, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

** Not since the Bishop of Birmingham’s Lectures 
in 1891 do we remember any series given on the 
foundations of John Bampton which has been so 
readable and so attractive.” —G@uardian. 

‘* We hope it will be read by every one towhom 
the ethical and religious outlook of our times 
appears discouraging, preposterous, sad...... We 
hope we have said enough to send our readers to a 
very notable book.” —Churchman. 


BOOKS BY THE REV. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


“GEORGE TYRRELL, late of the Society of 
Jesus, is, perhaps the most powerful and persuasive 
religious teacher of our generation.”—Mr. A. L. 
Littey, in the Dairy News. 


THROUGH SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS; 


or, the Old Theology and the New. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. Crown 8vyo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE FAITH OF THE MILLIONS. 
Essays. Two Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

NOVA ET VETERA. Informal Medita- 
tions. Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 

LEX ORANDI; or, Prayer and Creed. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LEX CREDENDI. A Sequel to ‘Lex 
Orandi.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

HARD SAYINGS. Ai Selection of Medi- 
tations and Studies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


EXTERNAL RELIGION: its Use and 


Abuse. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


OIL AND WINE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE SOUL’S ORBIT; or, Man’s Journey 


to God. Compiled, with Additions by M. D. PETRE. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


CATHOLICISM AND INDEPENDENCE. 


Being Studies in Spiritual Liberty. By M. D. PETRE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY WM. P. DU BOSE, M.A. 8.T.D. 


Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South (U.S.A.). 

**T strongly suspect that Dr. Du Bose, in his own 
proper field, is the wisest writer on the other side of 
the Atlantic ; indeed it may not be too much to say, 
the wisest Anglican writer on both sides of the 
Atlantic.”—The Rev. Prof. W. Sanpay, D.D., in 
the Expositor. 

** Since the publication of ‘The {Gospel in the 
Gospels,’ it has been obvious that Dr. Du Bose must 
be reckoned one of the foremost philosophical theo- 
logians of our time.”—JoURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STuDIEs. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE GOSPELS. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 


PAUL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. NEW EDITION, with a NEW PRE- 
FACE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





DE LA MORE PRESS. 
NIGHTS AT THE OPERA. 


Edited by WAKELING DRY. 


An analysis of the music, together with a running com- 
mentary on the dramatic element in the opera to which it 





is devoted. 1s. net each. 

1. Lohengrin. 2. Tannheuser. 

3. Tristan andIsolde. 4. Meistersinger. 
5. Rheingold and Walkure. Ring des 
6. Siegfried and | Nibelungen. 


Getterdemmerung. 
7. Bizet’s Carmen. 8. Gounod’s Faust. 
9. Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
10. Verdi’s Il Trovatore. 
11. Verdi's Rigoletto. 
12. The Flying Dutchman. 


FRENCH MUSIC IN 
THE XIXth CENTURY 


By ARTHUR HERVEY. Small crown 8vo, a 
Ss. 





net. 


THREE ESSAYS OF MEREJKOWSKI. 
Translated from the Russian by G. A. MOUNSEY. 
Fcap. 8vo, boards, ls. 6d. net each. 


THE LIFE-WORK OF HENDRIK IBSEN 


THE LIFE-WORK OF 
PLINY THE YOUNGER 


THE LIFE-WORK OF MONTAIGNE 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE 


By CARVETH READ, M.A., Professor of Logic at 
University College. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE 
By M. C. STOPES, D.Sc. London. Illustrated with 
Plates and numerous Diagrams. Designed Cover. 
Royal 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. net. 


LATIN PICTURE STORIES 
For original Latin Prose Composition. A Series of 
Twelve Cards, each containing 6 Illustrations with 
Short Sentences in Latin as Keys to the Story 
depicted ls. net per set. 


LATIN GRAMMAR RULES 


With an Introduction by W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A. 


D.Litt., Head Master of the Perse School. Inter- 
leaved. In paper wrappers 6d. net. 
HYPNOTISM : 


Its History, Practice, and Theory 
By J. MILNE BRAMWELL, M.B. C.M. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. New Edition e 18s, net. 
A MANUAL OF COSTUME, AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY MONUMENTAL BRASSES 


By HERBERT DRUITT. Profusely illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, gilt top 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH NEEDLEWORK 
By MAUD R. HALL. Illustrated. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt 10s, 6d 


THE HEART OF A GARDEN 


By Mrs. MARRIOTT WATSON. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo. New Edition 7s. 6d. net. 


ETIQUETTE FOR EVERY DAY 
By Mrs. HUMPHREY (“ Madge” of Truth). Designed 
Cover, feap. 8vo, cloth ls. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
DOYLE, SIR A. CONAN 
A DUET. 3s, 6d. 
NORRIS, FRANK 
THE OCTOPUS. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 
THE PIT. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


WHITEING, RICHARD 
No. 5 JOHN STREET. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt af 
8. 


A complete Catalogue will be forwarded 
on application, 


ALEXANDER MORING, Lop. 


32, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO\S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“ONE OF THE GREAT BOOKS OF OUR OWN TIME.” 


WANDERINGS IN ARABIA. By Charles M. Doughty, Author 


of ‘The Dawn in Britain.’ With a Portrait and Map. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“One of the classics of travel, one of the rare and curious masterpieces of English prose. We envy those who read | 


Mr. Garnett’s edition for the first time and realize that there is another vital and splendid book in the world with which 
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The New Theology and the Old Religion. 
By Charles Gore, Bishop of Birmingham. 
(John Murray.) 


Tuts book isof happy omen. It reminds 
us that at least one bishop is not so deeply 
immersed in practical and administrative 
duties that he has no leisure to take note 
of what is passing in the intellectual 
world: it shows, indeed, that Dr. Gore is 
aware that at this moment the supremely 
practical problem is the intellectual. This 
generation is asking itself the question, 
“What think ye of Christ?” with a 
passion of inquiring zeal, forced upon it 
by the most imperious of all masters, 
necessity—necessity born at once of 
modern science and modern civilization. 
Only those below the normal level of 
culture refrain from asking this question 
—and not all of these. One attempt at 
an answer is that associated with the name 
of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, who brought 
it into popular prominence. In reality 
Mr. Campbell is only one among many 
exponents of a point of view widely 
prevalent, and confined to no single 
denomination, no one country, or even 
hemisphere. Bishop Gore has done well 
to treat the subject with attention, since 
too many of the orthodox are inclined to 
pass by on the other side. It is the con- 
temptuous sniff with which adherents 
of the true faith—High, Low, or Broad— 
treat the heterodox that is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the vitality of schisms. 

Dr. Gore’s method is different. He 
takes the widest view he can, trying to see 
the case of his adversaries at its best, not 
its worst ; he does not confine himself to 
a crude presentment of the matter, but 
makes frequent use of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 





famous ‘ Catechism.’ Thus he is able to 
expound the essentials of the new theology 
with force and lucidity, and to set it 
beside the system of the Catholic creeds, 
and the reader has a means of comparing 
the two systems. We are not sure that 
any apologetic can do more than this. 
It can show what both sides mean, and 
leave the reader to take his choice. 
Nothing was more foolish than the ancient 
method of ‘The Infidel Unmasked ; or, 
Scepticism demolished by a Series of 
Irrefragable Arguments, and shown by 
a Convincing Demonstration to lead 
to Vice and Insurrection.’ This not 
unfair description of what used to be the 
fashionable method of exposition is pre- 
cisely the opposite of the sympathetic 
and interested manner of Dr. Gore. At 
the same time he makes it perfectly clear 
that in his view the “new theology” is not 
in any historical sense Christianity, but 
virtually a capitulation to Pantheistic 
idealism ; that its characteristic differences 
from all forms of the Christian faith are 
profound; and that its fundamental 
conception of human nature, its needs 
and its hopes, are radically different. 

The same view is expressed with greater 
force in the five sermons at the end. 
These, to our thinking, are the most 
valuable part of the volume. Like all 
Bishop Gore’s writings, they are a little 
unattractive and hard. His style is 
lucid without grace, and strong without 
elasticity. He has none of the imaginative 
glow of Westcott—none of his power of 
suggestion, of hinting at the depths beyond 
depths. He brings to his aid no subtlety 
and little atmosphere. It is like a relief 
map, not a picture. But perhaps what 
Dr. Gore loses in charm he gains in prac- 
tical effectiveness. Certainly the main 
ideas of these discourses strike us as at 
once sound and important. They needed 
stating, for they are not always recognized, 
even by those in apparent agreement 
with Dr. Gore, and when admitted in 
words are often ignored in practice. 

Of one of them we shall say little. The 
Church Congress sermon on ‘ The Church 
and the Poor’ is largely a statement of 
the point of view which the Rev. 
J. H. F. Peile has expressed in his recent 
Bampton Lectures. We do not, there- 
fore, think the subject requires further 
mention, and need only say that the 
sermon is the most impressive thing in 
the book. 

But it is in the other sermons, especially 
in that on ‘ The Creed and Common Life,’ 
that the importance of the book chiefly lies. 
An able writer in The Westminster Gazette 
has recognized where the real crux is 
—in the doctrine of sin. Any true 
apologetic must start from this fact— 
the universality of sin, and the need of 
redemption. Of course, many will not 
admit the fact, and to them Christian 
apology will ring hollow. It always has 
done so. It always will do so. Christ 
came “not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” Apart from sin 


a high philosophic ideal does as well as 
the Christian faith or better, satisfies 
the craving for a religion, and escapes 





the need and the difficulty of the miracu- 
lous. All apologetic on orthodox lines 
is ruined at the outset which merely sets 
out, like the philosopher, to develope 
from man’s consciousness, supposed to 
be normally good, the idea of God, and 
the necessary elements of religion. This 
is largely what has vitiated apology for 
the past two centuries, as we said once 
before, and Dr. Gore has been well advised 
in putting sin in the forefront of the 
battle ; that is the supreme discontinuity 
in life, which demonstrates to those who 
feel it the utter inadequacy of the ‘‘natural- 
istic” theory of things, with its erection 
of uniformity into an idol. 

In another sermon, on ‘Sacrifice the 
Genius of the Christian Religion,’ Bishop 
Gore has rightly estimated the real nature 
of the practical appeal of Christianity. 
It is because the Anglican Church since 
the Reformation has largely ignored this 
truth—because she has been content 
with a practical conception of Christian 
enthusiasm far below that of so benighted 
a Roman Catholic country as Bavaria— 
that she has, as Dr. Gore points out, 
virtually become an upper-middle-class 
institution, with no hold on the great 
army of industrials, except that given by 
patronage, charity, and social position. 
If the English Church is to be of any real 
service to humanity in the days that are 
coming, she will have to get rid of the 
Nessus shirt of respectability and comfort, 
and shine once more with the splendour 
that comes from sacrifice, and gives 
to St. Paul and St. Dominic, St. Cuthbert, 
St. Francis and St. Clare, and even 
St. Ignatius, a charm and a power that 
are “not of this world.” Wherever, in 
slums or elsewhere, this spirit is shown, 
results at once follow; where it is 
not, what have we? The comfortable 
ecclesiastic and the “ delightful’ house, 
and all the paraphernalia o* nonsense 
which is throttling religion with comfort, 
and making the cleric a byword for pride 
and stupidity. It is, as Bishop Gore 
admirably points out, the lack in a great 
measure of these two fundamental ideas, 
the sense of sin and the intimate con- 
nexion between Christ’s call and sacrifice, 
which largely diminishes the value of the 
best academic criticism and apologetic. 
It is aloof, superior, and non-human— 
written as a rule by men of too excellent 
a character, and too agreeable surround- 
ings, to know what the realities of life 
are, and with far less means than the 
ordinary clergy. for the personal or 
vicarious comprehension of the cry of 
St. Paul, ‘““O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?” 

The whole evil results partly from 
the inevitable specialization of labour, 
and partly from the tendency to translate 
means into ends, and, instead of treating 
intellectual discussion as a method of 
explaining or defending the faith, to regard 
it as though it were the only road to arrive 
at it. In respect to scholasticism we all 
admit it :— 

** Till men lost the sense of the end in the 
pursuit of means, they felt that the fewer 
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dogmas they laid down and the nearer they 
kept to Scripture terms the better. But, of 
course, just as Christianity, having used 
secular organization, became enslaved to it, 
so, having used terms and methods of philo- 
sophy, it came to misuse them as religious 
ends in themselves, and was carried far away 
from the purposes of Christian life and 
faith, into a region of dogmatic definitions, 
which ‘ ministered questionings’ rather than 
Christian faith and hope and love.” 


Bishop Gore points out how in a different 
way this academic taint has minimized 
the influence of the Anglican Church :— 


“The Established Church has always had 
this great weakness: that it has worked 
downwards from above rather than upwards 
from below. It has been so with our 
Anglican theology. In our age theological 
and Biblical learning has mainly started 
from a critical, and therefore necessarily an 
academic, platform. It has not had the 
popular devotion and faith behind it.” 


He points out how different is the 
early theology of the Church :— 


“The strength of this early intellectual 
system of Christianity lay in its unaca- 
demical origin; in its remaining in very 
close relation to the common life of common 
people—to their simple worship, their 
moral wants and satisfactions, their sorrows 
and joys and labours,” 


and he appeals impressively to the repre- 
sentatives of learning in Cambridge to 
follow a similar course to-day, and 


‘“set it before themselves as a deliberate 
aim to associate themselves with the 
common devotional life of Christianity as 
it exists in the Church to-day; so that 
they may learn to do more effectively 
than is being done to-day what is the real 
business of Christian learning, viz., to help 
and guide the common life, as they only 
can do who, besides their critical learning, 
know and feel the supremacy of the soul’s 
practical-need.” 


We trust this appeal will not be un- 
regarded. Bishop Gore has won for 
himself what few. practical clerics possess 
—the intellectual right to speak thus 
to the professors and tutors of a great 
University. We are convinced of the 
correctness of his diagnosis. There is a 
deplorable divorce between academic 
opinion and popular devotion, whether 
clerical or lay. It is not all, though it 
is partly, the fault of the arrogance born 
of ignorance and the superstition that 
takes fussy activity for the whole duty 
of the clergy. The academic world in its 
ease, its agreeable aloofness from the 
sordid side of life, its intellectual self- 
complacency, and above all its ignorance 
of what sin means, is partly to blame. 
For even Divinity Professors have some- 
thing to learn. Christ came to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; that is “ His 
essential method, and it (the Church) does 
not lay its basis in learning, or make its 
start from the learned. Where it attempts 
this it forsakes the method of Christ.” 
We deplore the Olympian indifference, 
and the still more irritating Olympian 
interference of those who appear to treat 
religion as though it were not a life to be 
lived, but a thesis to be debated or an 





epigram to be enjoyed. In such a spirit 
the learned may write valuable mono- 
graphs, and edit unimaginable manu- 
scripts, but they will not have any vital 
hold on the thought of the people, or 
even the lives of the clergy. Every college 
in Oxford and Cambridge ought to put 
Bishop Gore’s sermon into the hands 
of its clerical Fellows, and insist in addition 
on a little practical parochial work in 
the Long Vacation. Learning in the end 
would gain by the apparent loss; and 
the whole view of possibilities and propor- 
tions would be widened. 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. — Polygenous - Premious. 
(Vol. VII.) Edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE issue for the New Year of the second 
consecutive triple section strengthens our 
expectation that the gaps at the end 
of the letter P and the letter M from 
“monopoly ” will have disappeared before 
January, 1909, so that the great work 
will be complete up to a point near the 
end of the letter R, which has reached 
“reserve” already. Though encumbered 
with words in “poly-,” “ pre-,” and 
** post-,” this instalment is up to, if not 
beyond, the average in the impcrtance 
of the words it contains and the signal 
advance in the method of their treatment. 
The general public, botanists and gardeners, 
and students of history will be most enter- 
tained by the article on “ potato,” as to 
which Dr. Murray says in his prefatory 
note : 


“Among names of Plants, the premier 
place is taken by Potato, the article on which 
clears up various points in the early history 
of the word and the plant, taking us back 
to a time when ‘ common potatoes’ were the 
Sweet Potato or Batata, and the common 
potato of our day was ‘ Bastard Potatoes.’ 
Thanks are due to the Royal Society for 
extracts from their MS. Journals of 1663 and 
1693, the first recommending the potato for 
cultivation in England ‘ in time of scarcity,’ 
and the second mentioning (for the first 
time) the ‘grandfather’s tale’ that associated 
it with the name of Sir Walter Raleigh.”’ 


In the article Dr. Murray tells us that 
the knight never was in Virginia, and 
that the potato is not a native of Virginia, 
thus correcting the latest encyclopedia. 
Whether the “ poverty of language ” or 
its economy is exemplified or not by the 
fact that the monosyllable “ post ” stands 
for seventeen distinct words, the array 
of ten substantives under this one 
homonym shows the great superiority of 
Dr. Murray’s vocabulary and analysis over 
those of his predecessors, who generally 
content themselves with sorting the senses 
of “post” into those which do and do 
not imply something fixed in a more or 
less upright position, viz., the Anglo- 
Saxon derivative from Latin postis—the 
“post” of travelling and correspondence 
being trom French poste, borrowed early 
in the sixteenth century, and ultimately 
from Latin posita. The military “ post ” 
with its extensions of meaning was taken 





from French poste, masc., from Latin 
positum ; the card-player’s “ post”, from 
Italian posta; the paper-maker’s from 
German Posten ; the lawyer’s from the 
Latin preposition ; and the accountant’s 
from a verb “to post.” The bugle call 
is an abbreviated phrase from the military 
** post,”’ like “ post ” for “ post-captain ” ; 
and the rare “ post’ of the opium-eater 
is Urdu for a poppy-head. 


At least two dozen words beginning 
with “ pon-” are treated which have not 
been recorded in any previous dictionary, 
and of this specimen it may be said “ ex 
pede Herculem” ; but the great increase 
in the registered vocabulary is not the 
most useful and attractive item of pre- 
eminence, for, if lexicographers could 
only manage it, they would earn national 
gratitude by consigning to the limbo of 
disuse a huge multitude of superfluous 
derivatives and importations. 


Shakspeare and Bacon are quoted (1606, 
1605) for the substantive ‘“ posture,” but 
for some reason Richardson’s citation, 
about twenty years earlier, from Sidney’s 
‘ Arcadia’ is not borrowed. The state- 
ment that “pound ”=enclosure, pond, 
is “not found till near the end of the 
Middle-English period” is toc positive, 
as in the Corpus Glos:ary “‘ pund ” is the 
equivalent of presorium, which, we sugzest, 
is probably a corruption of presepium 
(Mr. Hessels collected several cases of o 
for e, and two of r for p, not including this 
restoration). A seventh might be added 
to the six “ pose ” substantives by taking 
the technical term in dominoes to be 
distinct from “ pose ” = attitude, to which 
Dr. Murray refers it, and deriving it 
from the verb “ pose ” as used in the said 
game. We protest against the admission 
of the possibility that the obsolete nautical 
“ predy ” was developed from the order, 
““Make the ship ready,” as inconsistent 
with cautious etymology. A glance at 
a concordance to the Bible (1611) would 
have obviated the omission of St. Paul’s 
application of “ potentate ” to the Deity, 
of the original of Sewel’s eighteenth-cen- 
tury loose quotation of ‘‘ We are the clay, 
and thou our potter,” of instances of “ por- 
trayed ” in Ezekiel, and of a seventeenth- 
century instance of ‘“ powder ” =“ earth 
in the state of dry impalpable particles ” 
(here only 1297-1533). 


After 1767 but one instance of “ poly- 
petalous,” dated 1881, is given, so that 
it might be inferred that the term is not, 
as it is, to be fcund in all or most early 
nineteenth-century books on botany. In 
such cases modern vogue might be indi- 
cated independently of, or without quota- 
tions, as in the excellent article on 
“possibly,” where Addison is the latest 
author quoted for its use “‘ as an intensive 
qualification of can or could.”’ The dates 
for “ pomatum pot” are 1683 and 1885, 
though it is mentioned in connexion with 
Miss Kenwigs’s recognition of Mr. Lilly- 
vick in the shop “ not exactly a hair-dres- 
ser’s.”” Dickens again speaks of the Mayor 
of Eatanswill’s “air of pomp”; yet the 


meaning pompousness, pomposity, is not 
pomp,” unless the sense 
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“vain glory,” which is marked as obso- 
lete, be held to include it. For ‘ poor” 
in the substantive sense “ poor people 
as a class,” for “ port” figuratively used 
for a place of refuge or a goal, and 
for divinely ‘ possessed ” Wordsworth’s 
‘Excursion,’ Book I., might well have 
been quoted: “of the poor many did 
cease to be,” “a grove, | The wished-for 
port to which my steps were bound,” 
“in this sort | Was his existence often- 
times possess’d.” The first date fcr 
“ position” (in the social scale) is 1865, 
but it must occur much earlier. In 1851 
Dickens’s Mrs. Pocket says, “I hope I 
know my poor grandpapa’s position ” 
(‘Great Expectations,’ chap. xxiii.). A 
literary “‘ pot-pourri” is cited from an 
article dated 1898; yet Carlyle wrote 
“may perpetuate it [his Rose] as pot- 
pourri’ (1837), ‘Diamond Necklace,’ 
chap. ix. The latest quotation in the 
section in which the “ pranks” of the 
devil find place is 1737, yet surely the 
“pranks ” of Shelley’s ‘Witch of Atlas’ 
(last stanza) might also appear. Between 
1734 and 1885 there is room for the voice 
of Lamb’s sucking-pig in the article on 
“preludium”: “something between a 
childish treble and a grumble—the mild 
forerunner or preludium of a grunt.” If 
the participial adjective ‘“* preceding ”’ 
(in time) be not treated like “ possibly,” 
no quotation after 1720 would be better 
than one dated 1875; a good instance is 
to be found in Macaulay’s essay on 
Machiavelli (1827): ‘“‘The dawn began 
to reappear before the last reflection of 
the preceding sunset had faded.’”” Hume’s 
“necessary causes, pre-ordained and pre- 
determined *” (‘Human Understanding,’ 
§ viii. pt. ii., 1738), would have improved 
the article on the latter participle; and 
as to “‘ preferment,” the same may be said 
for Dickens’s ‘Their fathers....were 
always going to help him [their teacher] 
to preferment”’ (‘Great Expectations,’ 
chap. xxiii.). Milton’s “ portress of hell 
gate” (‘P. L., ii. 746) would have 
embellished the illustrations of “ portress,” 
but may have been excluded as too 
familiar. For “ porridge ” Scott is quoted 
as giving the Scotch form “ porritch.” 
Oddly enough, the word immediately 
preceding the quoted speech is the 
author’s “‘ porridge,” so two birds might 
have been killed with one stone. 

The fullness and excellence with which 
the scientific uses of “ potential” and 
“power” are treated have drawn our 
attention to the technical department of 
the Dictionary. The latest conclusions of 
thoroughly competent experts in each 
branch of study and research have 
throughout been clearly set forth with as 
liberal an allowance of space as has been 
given to the literary department, which 
has, it may be feared, unfairly engrossed 
the approbation of reviewers. Religious 
and ecclesiastical terms abound in this 
interesting instalment, such as the groups 
connected with ‘pontiff,’ “pope,” 
“pray,” “ prefigure,” and “ prelate.” 


A portion of M, from “ Monopoly,” 
edited by Dr. Bradley, is announced for 
April Ist. 





Cities of Italy. By Arthur Symons. 
(Dent & Co.) 


Tuis is a beautiful and quiet book, full of 
delicate observation and fine criticism 
expressed in the sensitive prose we expect 
from Mr. Symons. It is the work of a 
man for whom, it might seem, Italy has 
not meant more than certain other 
countries—Spain for instance. He has 
cared for her as it were by the way, as he 
might do for any work of art with which 
he found himself in sympathy — not 
more, but assuredly not less. This is 
the limitation of a book which has 
little to say of the cities of Italy, 
but much concerning certain visionary 
places called Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Naples. Whatever may once have 
been the case, not one of these places is 
to-day, in any sense of the word, a work 
of art; but each is in its own fashion a 
work of life—of the various life of Italy, 
which is one thing in Milan, and another 
in Naples, so that Rome and Florence and 
Venice might seem to belong to three 
different countries, as in a sense they do. 
But the life of modern Italy, putting on 
nationality so slowly, and often with the 
worst grace in the world, interests 
few of us. Long, long ago, when our 
poets went to Italy, it was the modern life 
and beauty to be found there that took 
them ; and if they came back singing of 
Rome, it was in the latest Italian fashion. 
For our poets to-day Italy herself might 
be little but a marvellous ruin. For Mr. 
Symons, certainly, she seems to be a 
strange work of art that time has made. 
And so some who read these chapters, that 
almost secretly—one is never quite sure how 
—rather evoke than describe those cities 
whose names are more familiar to us 
than the names of our friends, may 
complain that there is little reality in 
them, that there are singularly few 
people, and nothing of the tumult of 
modern Italy. Any such _ criticism 
would be unfair. What Mr. Symons has 
found is that our love has given 
each of the cities a universal life, 
so that it belongs to us as much 
as to the people who happen to be 
living there. It is this universal life 
which he always seeks to recognize and 
to express; and when he tells us that 
he has put as little of himself as possible 
into these pages, he means not that what 
he has written is not a personal vision, 
but that he has tried to express that 
universal life, rather than to write 
as it were of himself in regard to 
Rome, Naples, and so forth. In this 
task — first of selection, and then 
of expression — he succeeds best when 
that which he sets out to evoke 
is nearest to what he would have it 
—a work of art. Thus the best chapter 
in the book is that on Ravenna, and then 
those on Venice and the Campagna of 
Rome. Naples escapes Mr. Symons 
altogether—it is at once too obvious and 
too living. He is happier far with Pisa ; 
but it is in Ravenna and the Cam- 
pagna that he is really at home, that his 
subject becomes for a moment one with 





the form, and we find the Ravenna we 
know. 

Something of the charm, and precise 
beauty of his work, and of its naive 
truthfulness, too, may be found in this 
passage from the chapter on Rome :— 


‘* Withdraw the sun, and Rome is like 
a face from which the smile has faded; 
change the wind, and one’s own disposition 
changes with it. Driving one day in the 
Campagna outside the Porta Furba, I saw 
the scirocco. The hills above Frascati 
were a little dimmed with clouds ; gradually 
a vast, white, rolling mist came violently 
up out of the sky beyond the hills; soft, 
stealthy, pendulous, undulating, irresistible, 
it came coiling rapidly onward, as if a 
poisonous life had taken shape and came 
serpentlike upon Rome. Under a chill 
rain these narrow streets, with their wrinkled 
stones in which the rain gathers, became 
desolate in an instant ; and indoors in these 
houses without fires, without chimneys, 
life becomes intolerable. Living, as one 
is apt to do here, on one’s sensations, how 
can any happiness be possible in the absence 
of just what makes the happiness of the 
sensations: gracious weather, the mere 
liberty to feel without discomfort? By 
one’s fireside in London a storm of winter 
rain matters little enough. But what does 
anything else in the world matter here in a 
downpour of rain in winter?” 

To demand that a book such as this— 
a book in which the very genius loci has 
hidden itself—should be strictly accurate 
is, perhaps, too much. We note, how- 
ever, a point that Mr. Symons may 
correct in a second edition, that it was 
‘*from the other end” of Milan, not of 
Florence, that Leonardo would come and 
“mount the scaffolding, seize the brush, 
add two or three touches to a single 
figure, and return forthwith.” The quota- 
tion is from Bandello at the Introduction 
to the fifty-eighth Novella. There are 
also one or two printers’ errors in the 
spelling of Italian words, such as “‘ Com- 
munale ” for Comunale. 








Early Christian Ethics in the West from 
Clement to Ambrose. By H. H. Scullard, 
D.D. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Tue idea and the plan of this work are 
peculiar. The author says in his Intro- 
duction that 

“it is the object of this treatise to give 
some account of the history of Christian 
ethics in the West from the close of the 
Apostolic Age to the death of Ambrose 
in the year 397 A.D.” 

But his notion of Christian ethics is sach 
that there can be no history of the subject. 
“* So far,” he says, 

“as the science of ethics is concerned, 
the world has not got beyond the first age 
of Christian teaching. Philosophers have 
discovered nothing new. The Christian 
Church has discovered nothing new.” 

He believes that philosophical and Chris- 
tian ethics are distinct and different— 
that 

“the affirmations of the unrenewed heart 
of man cannot be implicitly relied upon, 
still less can the enfeebled will of the sinner 
lay hold of that limited good to which con- 
science prompts him. Both illumination 
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and power are needed before a man becomes 
the proper subject of Christian morality.” 


The Christian philosopher, on the other 
hand, 


““may infer the grandeur of human nature 
from its ruins, but he believes in the possi- 
bility of reconstruction, renewal, regenera- 
tion, and that only as a new creation in 
Christ Jesus does a man become either a 
competent exponent or a true example 
of Christian morality.” 


His ideas on the subject are thus 
expressed :— 


“Tt follows, however, from this that no 
merely psychological treatment of human 
nature will furnish a sure basis for Christian 
ethics. It is not simply by the contempla- 
tion of human nature as it now appears, 
but as it also is in the thought of God 
that we can form a Christian ethic. This 
assertion at once suggests the absolutely 
necessary assumption or presupposition of 
Christian ethics. It is that the thought 
of God regarding the origin, present condi- 
tion, and possibilities of human nature 
has been made known to us in Jesus Christ. 
We cannot see what human nature is, till 
we turn to Him. We cannot ‘come to the 
full-grown man’ till we interpret the ideal 
according to ‘the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.’ We are powerless 
to attain to the new and perfect manhood 
except in and through Him.” 


Dr. Scullard rejects the idea that there 
can be a theory of the development of 
Christian ethics. In his opinion there 
has been no development, and there can 
be none. He says :— 


“With regard to our supposed better 
position in regard to ethical knowledge, 
I do not see how it can be maintained that 
the twentieth century is more advanced 
than the first. Increased insight into the 
meaning of moral principles may have come 
in our day to the many rather than to the 
few; new points of application may have 
been suggested by an advancing civilisation ; 
but, according to the general consensus of 
those best entitled to form an opinion of 
such a subject, we have not yet got beyond 
the moral teaching of the Christian writers 
of the first century. The ethical truths 
which the men of the first and second genera- 
tion associated with Jesus Christ still hold 
the field. Jesus Christ is very generally 
acknowledged, as a moral teacher, to be 
supreme. This, at any rate, I take to be 
the Christian position, and one justified 
at the bar of history by the testimony of 
the most enlightened. In our knowledge 
of moral and spiritual truth we have not 
advanced beyond the point reached by the 
first immediate disciples of Christ, who 
received their teaching directly from Him, 
and under the enlightenment of His Spirit.” 


Dr. Scullard’s own position seems to 
us well expressed by extracts which he 
makes from Tertullian :— 


“Taught of God Himself what goodness 
is, we have both perfect knowledge of it, 
as revealed to us by a perfect Master: and 
faithfully we do His will, as enjoined on 
us by a Judge we dare not despise.” 


On the contrary, addressing the pagans, 
he says :— 

“Your ideas of virtue you have got from 
mere ‘human opinion; and on human 
authority, too, its obligation rests: hence 
= system of practical morality is deficient, 

th in the fulness and the authority requisite 
to produce a life of real virtue.” 








From this it follows that the opinions 
expressed by pagan philosophers on morals 
must be wrong. They are necessarily 
defective, and Dr. Scullard would probably 
say corrupt. And even the Fathers 
have not been completely successful. 
“Tt can hardly be maintained,” he says, 
“that we have a perfectly Christian ethic 
in any of the Fathers.” 

The plan of the work is also peculiar. 
Its method is 
“to compare the moral ideas found in writ- 
ings professedly Christian with the ideas 
as they appear in writers not avowedly 
Christian, or openly antagonistic to the 
Christian faith.” 

Having resolved on this method, Dr. 
Scullard had recourse to the Zeittafel 
of Kriiger’s ‘ Altchristliche Litteratur,’ 
in which the ecclesiastical writers of the 
first four centuries are arranged according 
to localities. He passes by Syria, Asia, 
Greece, and Egypt ; and coming to Rome, 
North Africa, and the rest of the West, 
he selects the most important of the 
writers mentioned under these headings 
as those whose opinions on ethics he would 
examine. But the selection is purely 
mechanical. The Fathers selected fol- 
lowed different lines of thought. Justin 
Martyr, for instance, lived in Rome for 
a long time, yet his opinions are in no 
sense Roman or Western, but Greek. 
His conception of God and the Logos is 
purely Greek. His scholar Tatian also 
lived in Rome for some time, but he was 
an Assyrian by birth; his whole attitude 
to pagan art and literature and to Chris- 
tianity was that of an Eastern, and not 
of a Roman, and Kriiger rightly places 
him under the heading ‘ Syria and Pales- 
tine ’ as well as under that of Rome. 

Dr. Scullard also makes a selection of 
pagan authors whose ethical opinions 
he contrasts with those of the Christian 
writers. Again it is difficult to understand 
on what principle he has made the selec- 
tion. He devotes, for instance, about 
half a page to a very inadequate statement 
of the ethical opinions contained in the 
dissertations of Maximus of Tyre; but 
he says nothing about the writings of 
Aristides and Dio Chrysostomus, which 
are more important and belong to the 
same age. 

Dr. Scullard marshals the various 
opinions under different topics, such as 
‘God and Man,’ ‘Man and the World,’ 
‘The Old Man and the New,’ &c.; but 
here again it is difficult to divine what 
is the reason of his selections. Under the 
first topic, ‘God and Man,” he does not 
make any quotation from Justin Martyr 
or Tertullian—the two of his Christian 
writers whose expositions of the divine 
nature are particularly interesting to the 
student of history, for Justin enlarges 
on the fact that the Supreme Being is 
absolutely unknowable, and is revealed 
only through His Logos or Reason, to 
be found everywhere in man, but specially 
and fully incarnated in Christ; and 
Tertullian affirms again and again that 
the Divine Being, though a spirit, is also 
corpus or material. 

Dr. Scullard furnishes his readers with 








a list of works referred to in his book, 
This list is also singular alike in the works 
mentioned and in the works omitted. 
Of course every person who discusses 
Christianity must say something on its 
moral aspects, and it would seem as if 
Dr. Scullard had taken note of all the books 
on Christianity which he had been reading, 
even though their bearing on the subject 
of his own work was exceedingly slight. 
On the other hand, he must have learnt 
from the books which he read that there 
were some earlier books on his subject 
which deserved his attention; but he 
did not conceive it his duty to procure 
them. Even the earliest of them, Staud- 
lin’s ‘ Geschichte der christlichen Sitten- 
lehre’ (1799), would have supplied him 
with useful hints. But when he comes 
to treat of the Greek mysteries, he has 
recourse to Warburton and Ste. Croix, 
whose statements and explanations are 
now thoroughly antiquated, and makes 
no mention of the ‘ Aglaophamus’ of 
Lobeck, which created a revolution in 
all investigations regarding the subject; 
and he does this, though in one of the 
books which he names in his list (Anrich) 
it is specially pointed out that Lobeck’s 
work was epochmaking and the starting- 
point of all new researches. 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. 
Scullard could overlook some of the books 
which were of supreme importance for 
his subject. Thus he mentions the name 
of Thamin, but he does not mention 
the book of that writer which he was 
bound to study, for it traverses almost 
exactly the region which Dr. Scullard 
surveys. Its title should have attracted 
his attention. It is ‘Saint Ambroise 
et la Morale chrétienne au IV° Siécle: 
Etude comparée des Traités ‘“Des Devoir-”’ 
de Cicéron et de Saint Ambroise.’ This 
remarkably able work might have supplied 
Dr. Scullard with many reasons for con- 
sidering whether he was right in main- 
taining that Christian ethics had received 
no development in the course of the ages. 

Dr. Scullard also pronounces opinions 
on the age and career of the writers from 
whom he quotes which might have been 
modified by wider reading. Thus he 
states his belief that Minucius Felix was 
later than Tertullian, and expresses his 
opinion thus :— 

“There is little doubt in my own mind 
that Tertullian is the original and Minucius 
the imitator. Minucius was a man of letters, 
but not an original thinker. Tertullian, 
though he too knew how to borrow, was a 
man of much greater intellectual force.” 

Dr. Scullard’s argument is derived from 
Monceaux’s work on ‘ The Literary His- 
tory of Christian Africa,’ but it is absurd. 
Do the alleged borrowings of Shakspeare 
from a great number of writers prove 
that the writers were posterior to him ? 
Monceaux has produced a valuable history, 
but he does not appear in it as a man 
of great critical power ; and Dr. Scullard, 
before forming his opinion, would have 
done well to consult Waltzing’s edition 
of Minucius Felix, where all the arguments 
adduced for or against the priority of 
Felix are set forth in a clear and un- 
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biassed manner; but apparently Dr. 
Scullard has no knowledge of this recent 
edition of the Father’s works. 

Dr. Scullard shows competent scholar- 
ship, wide reading, a great desire to be 
fair to those who differ from him, and the 
faculty of extracting noteworthy passages 
from the authors whom he has studied. 
But his book is adapted only for the 
use of those who have “ renewed hearts,” 
and no doubt to them it will give great 
satisfaction. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Grain Carriers. By Edward Noble. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tue promise of ‘The Edge of Circum- 
stance,’ the author’s first book, is amply 
borne out in ‘The Grain Carriers.’ The 
three books which came between were 
clever, but not wholly satisfying. The 
present story is satisfying. It is more: 
it is a notable achievement, and deserves 
to live, being a revelation of vital aspects 
of modern life in the British mercan- 
tile marine. It bears in a _ telling 
manner upon recent legislation regarding 
the load-line of our merchant ships, and 
upon broad economic questions in which 
the whole British people are concerned. 
It is a grave indictment of the methods 
which have led to the deterioration of 
what was once the finest mercantile 
marine in the world. Right or wrong 
in his contentions, the author succeeds 
in making us feel their justness. His 
story has the epic quality, and the grave 
harmony of true tragedy. It is not so 
fine a piece of literary craftsmanship as 
Mr. Conrad’s ‘ Nigger of the Narcissus’ ; 
but Mr. Noble’s is the bigger canvas; 
and, considered as a whole, it is the most 
important romance of the sea that we 
have read for a long time. The “ grain 
carriers ” of the title are the sailing ships 
that bring grain to England from San 
Francisco, past the dreaded Cape of Storms. 





Caroline. By Clementina Black. (John 


Murray.) 


THatT Miss Black has carefully studied 
the period of her romance—the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century—is 
manifest not only from the accuracy of 
such minor details as those relating to 
language, etiquette, dress, and food, but 
also from her success in the more difficult 
task of reproducing the spirit and manners 
of the time. Her heroine, a beauty and 
heiress, repulses with much severity a 
previously favoured suitor whom she 
believes to be guilty of dishonourable 
conduct to a village girl on her own 
estate. In course of time she learns that 
the girl was not so much wronged, nor 
the man so much to blame, as she had 
supposed, and is convinced by his beha- 
viour to herself at a critical moment 
that he is in a high degree capable of 
chivalry. The characterization is sym- 
pathetic, and the narrative interesting. 





The Imbeciles. By L. Lockhart Lang. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

HERE youth and high spirits have pro- 
bably gone to the making of a freak of 
fancy, and to find cordial delight in it 
demands somewhat of the same qualities. 
It is an extravaganza in which an island 
and a batch of rich, idle, and presumably 
young people are involved. They are all 
of the type which asks, ‘‘ What shall we 
do next?” Neither their respective nor 
collective ages are specified; but youth 
may be taken for granted as the basis 
of the grotesque masquerade. The host 
and prime mover in the absurdities is, 
however, a married man, and likewise a 
hypochondriac. Under the influence of 
Highland air, tents, and skins of tame 
beasts (the party represent primitive 
tribes), he regains sufficient spirit to be- 
come the ringleader in the revels. One is 
not sure what, besides a hypochondriac, 
he is meant to be. In their own slangy, 
flippant way some of the people are rather 
nice. Their fooling is occasionally—but 
only occasionally—amusing. Continued 
blatant jokes, even about Scotch things, 
may wear down the friendly reader. 





Eve’s Apple. By Alphonse Courlander. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuis story—in three books—begins in 
Paris, without shedding much fresh light 
on the “ Ville-Lumiére” and the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants. 
Two women hold the fate of David, the 
hero, in the hollow of their hands. It is 
the one who does not hold the apple— 
the good woman—who _ eventually 
triumphs. She is Helen; the other, of 
French extraction, is Gabrielle. The 
latter by subtlety and guileful beauty 
lures David from his allegiance to Helen 
and her schemes for London girls, and 
forces him to tread the path of luxury 
and dalliance at her side. David both in 
his state of grace and out of it is a dull 
man, and approximates to a bore, though 
this is not the opinion of the people in the 
story. Yet in the process of his meta- 
morphosis scenes and moments occur not 
devoid of interest. Woodenness in his 
structure and fibre, and the structure 
and conversation of some other people 
in the story, is rather a _ handicap. 
What may be called the London society 
part is the least successful feature. The 
emotions of the pleasure-loving woman, 
unscrupulous by instinct and inheritance, 
are traced not without an appearance 
of verisimilitude ; but poignant and vital 
interest is not present in any large 
measure. 





The Pest. By W. Teignmouth Shore. 
(John Long.) 
Tuis is an essentially modern story in 
its diction, which is smart, but not always 
correct ; its social level, where we find 
homely curates, financiers, artists, ‘ uni- 
versal providers,” but never a gentleman ; 
its life of flats and restaurants (Spartan 
in publicity alone); and its repudiation 
of duty as a governing principle. Its 





theme is the rebellion of a suburban 
parson’s wife against the dullness of her 
lot; her meeting with a painter who 
had touched her fancy as a child, his 
subjugation by her beauty and spirit, and 
her exploitation of him as a stepping- 
stone to more mercenary conquests. The 
artist’s suicide fitly ends the tale. 





Shorty McCabe. By Sewell Ford. (Werner 
Laurie.) 
Tue dialect in which this book is written 
throughout is only slightly less pronounced 
than that associated with Mr. “‘ Dooley.” 
The narrator is a New York pugilist who, 
having been honourably defeated in the 
ring, takes to the work of coaching other 
boxers for a livelihood. A rich young 
man about town engages him for an in- 
definite period, apparently in the dual 
capacity of private jester and trainer. 
They share more or less humorous ad- 
ventures, and, when marriage calls the 
man about town to another way of life, 
he settles a handsome sum upon the sharer 
of his bachelor revels. With this capital 
in hand, the boxer sets up in business as 
the proprietor of a Physical Culture 


Studio, and sells his wisdom and humour ° 


dearly to rich men in quest of health and 
recreation. There is good fun here, but 
it is all of the same kind, and there is 
rather too much of it. 





Beau Brocade. By Baroness Orczy. 
(Greening & Co.) 
Tus story is divided into four parts, which 
seems to offer an adequate explanation 
of its framework. It is a drama thrown 
into the form of fiction, or at least a 
romance written with an eye to drama- 
tization. It would probably make a 
popular melodrama of the highway, con- 
taining as it does all the proper constitu- 
ents. There are the young lord unjustly 
attainted and in hiding, the stalwart and 
faithful blacksmith, the beautiful lady 
of title, the villain, and a dashing and 
chivalrous tobyman who robs the rich 
to feed the poor. The author mixes this 
old concoction with energy, and even with 
enthusiasm. Her sentimental passages are 
things to wonder at, and her views of 
human nature are amazing, but they are 
essentially the views that appeal to the 


gallery. 


The Anchorage. By W. H. Koebel. 
(Griffiths. ) 
Tue ne’er-do-well deported to the colonies 
by his desperate friends has had a large 
share in moulding the opinions of the 
colonial about the Englishman. Never 
was the latter so misrepresented as by the 
deductions inevitable from observation 
of the remittance man. But Mr. Koebel’s 
hero turns out astonishingly well. He 
was a broken and reckless drunkard when 
his passage was paid to New Zealand ; 
but he pulled himself together, apparently 
because of his affection for his master’s 
daughter. It is a simple and unsophis- 
ticated tale, and agreeable to read because 
of its unfamiliar background among New 
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Zealand mountains. The same story set 
in English scenery would pall; but we 
accept it here for the sake of its fresher 
atmosphere. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Israc’'s Laws and Legal Precedents. By 
Charles Foster Kent. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.)—It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the value of Prof. Kent's new instalment of 
his work on the Old Testament. The 
grouping of the highly interesting material 
he has to deal with is everywhere clear and 
orderly ; the critical comments are lucid 
and always to the point; and the archxo- 
logical information is as complete as in a 
work of this kind can be desired. In parts of 
the Introduction and many of his notes the 
author aims at establishing a kind of under- 
standing between the orthodox habit of 
thought and the results of critical study. 
It must be owned, however, that his method 
is occasionally rather disconcerting. He uses 
the term “revelation”; but as he means 
by it something different from what it 
denotes in ordinary parlance, he can hardly 
expect to carry with him intelligent stu- 
dents of the old school of thought. We 
have noticed one point in which Prof. Kent’s 
zeal has betrayed him into something like 
a self-contradiction. In his notes on p. 51 
he first tells us that by demanding equal 
homage for both mother and father the Old 
Testament legislators rose above Oriental 
tradition, and then goes on to show that 
in the old Sumerian law the mother’s 
dignity was equal to that of the father. 
The table at the beginning of the 
book gives on one page the critical 
results regarding the growth and approxi- 
mate dates of the Old Testament law. 
Equally useful is the detailed table 
of ‘Contents and Classification’; and the 
appendix is of value, offering as it does several 
aspects of the Code of Hammurabi, a selected 
bibliography, the Marseilles Sacrificial Tablet, 
and other interesting items of information. 


Critical Notes on Old Testament History. 
By Stanley A. Cook. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
This work, consisting of papers originally 
published in The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
with an Introduction and indexes added, 
contains many fresh suggestions which 
deserve careful attention. Mr. Cook has 
been known for some time as a critical 
scholar of a somewhat independent attitude, 
and the present volume will serve to deepen 
the impression he has so far succeeded in 
making on Old Testament students. The 
theory that Kadesh, stated to have lain on 
the borders of the wilderness of Zin, was 
in an — cycle of traditions regarded as 
the sacred spot where the giving of the 
Law took place, and that Sinai later 
usurped a dignity originally not its own, 
is not new; but Mr. Cook here attempts 
to develope the hypothesis, and place 
it on a rather firmer basis. Connected 
with this idea is the view that the Hexa- 
teuchal narrative embodies a blending 
of two different traditions regarding the 
invasion of Canaan by the Hebrews, the 
one representing the invaders as coming 
from the south, and the other making them 
enter the country from the east. Of a 
thoroughly revolutionary character is Mr. 
Cook’s-..proposal to disintegrate the series 
of chapters known as the “court history 
of David ” (2 Sam. ix.—-xx. and 1 Kingsi.-ii.), 
which had been unanimously regarded as 
continuous and entirely free from signs 
of redaction. Equally radical changes are 





proposed regarding the histories of Samuel 
and Saul. Our author writes, however, cau- 
tiously, not altogether as one who has a con- 
vincing theory to propound, but as one who 
honestly and laboriously tries to grope his 
way in the labyrinth of ancient traditions 
as represented by (according to him) a far 
too much “edited” text. It will seem 
to many that such an upheaval of hitherto 
accepted critical opinions is hardly called 
for ; but even if most of the new suggestions 
fail to gain acceptance, there remains the 
credit of fearless investigation and of clear- 
ing the ground for future workers. 


The Early Traditions of Genesis. By 
Alex. R. Gordon. (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark.)—We can confidently recommend 
this book both to students and the general 
reader able to give the necessary attention 
to the problems dealt with. It embodies 
a reverent and at the same time thoroughly 
scientific reconstruction of the traditions 
and historical facts recorded in the earlier 
portions of the Book of Genesis. The author 
is fully abreast of the most recent discoveries 
and speculations, and he also possesses the 
power of lucid and attractive exposition. 
The following few points may serve to show 
his attitude towards some important con- 
troverted matters. He considers it reason- 
able to regard Abraham as an actual person, 
who was the “ leader of the first Palestinian 
invasion of Hebrew tribes.’”” Very emphatic 
is his belief in the actual sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt. ‘‘The Exodus from 
Egypt,” he writes, 

‘*is so deeply imprinted in the traditions of both 
N. and S. Israel, as the real birth of the nation, 
that we must hold that the people as a whole [and 
not only the Joseph tribe] was embraced in the 
great movement.” 

He considers it extremely probable that 
the Chabiri spoken of in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters were the Hebrews, but he shows good 
reasons for not accepting the belief that the 
attacks on parts of Palestinian territory 
there recorded are to be identified with 
the campaigns of Joshua. The Exodus 
itself is thus left to the most generally 
assigned date, about 1250 B.c., and the Tel 
el-Amarna letters (about 1400 B.c.) merely 
refer to marauding attacks incidental to 
a nomadic movement of the Hebrews south- 
ward from the direction of Mesopotamia. 
With regard to the origin of th» Yahweh 
cult, Prof. Gordon is disposed to believe 
that its beginnings must be sought in the 
earliest history of the people itself, as 
neither the alleged Babylonian nor the Kenite 
affinities seem to him sufficiently demon- 
strated. In the chapter entitled ‘ Revela- 
tion and Inspiration’ some remarks will be 
found which tend to a proper adjustment 
between criticism and religious faith. On 
p. 231, for instance, we read :— 

‘‘The chastity and reverence and _ spiritual 

insight which characterize even the earliest tradi- 
tions of Genesis show them to be the inheritance of 
a God-inspired people...... Even where the raw 
materials belong to common Semitic tradition, or 
are derived from alien sources......the religious 
genius of Israel—which is but the human expression 
of the Spirit of God—has ‘recast the whole, refining 
what was coarse and unworthy, and actually trans- 
forming their dross into gold.’ ” 
On a number of points several critics will 
find themselves at variance with our author, 
but all will probably allow that he has 
succeeded in giving an excellent exemplifi- 
cation of a legitimate conservative leaning 
in criticism. Valuable additions to the 
work are the Appendixes, containing a fresh 
translation, followed by critical and exe- 
getical notes, of Genesis i.—xi., divided into 
what are believed to be the original sources, 
and a rendering of the cognate Babylonian 
records. The index is inadequate. 





PROBLEMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By J. R. 
Illingworth. (Macmillan & Co.)—Dr. Illing- 
worth always supplies good reading; nor 
does he ever write anything that is not likely 
to be useful to some classes of readers. 
This book is no exception to the rule. It 
contains, perhaps, little that will not be 
familiar to those already acquainted with 
his other writings; but it is, above all, 
lucid, fair, and intelligible. It is, how- 
ever, a little too much on the defensive. 
The author treats those who raise diffi- 
culties on a problem which, after all, no 
one can allege to be easy as deliberate 
enemies. This is, assuredly, a mistake. 
Of course, Christianity has enemies in this 
as in all ages. But apologetic should not 
adopt the methods of the tournament ; 
it should seek to allay the fainting spirits 
of its own supporters, and to silence the 
perfectly genuine misgivings of Christians 
or Christ-lovers. We are aware that 
Dr. Illingworth would admit this as much 
as any one; but we are not sure that he has 
succeeded in realizing his ideal. However, 
we do not desire to be critical concerning 
a book which is delightful, and which 
ought to be sure of an audience among 
cultivated persons, for it is eminently one 
for the ordinary cultivated man rather than 
the student. For such a public good writing 
is essential, and we wish Christian apologists 
would be a little more like Dr. Illingworth 
in this respect. Merely as prose, this book 
is of value. 


The Future Life and Modern Difficulties. 
By F. C. Kempson. (Pitman.)—Mr. Kemp- 
son combines in his person two very different 
offices. He is at once a Demonstrator in 
Anatomy at Cambridge and the rector of 
a country parish. His writing shows the 
mark of his training. It is extraordinarily 
clear, and maintains accuracy in the use and 
definition of terms. The exposition of the 
matter is all that could be desired, whether 
it is scientific or religious. The illustrations 
are often illuminating, though sometimes 
they are a little trivial; but the jokes are 
mostly bad, andout of place. What we dislike 
most in the book is not its orthodoxy, 
but its scholasticism. Mr. Kempson writes 
as though the scholastic philosophy were 
still as much a part of ordinary Christian 
thinking as the Pope and his admirers 
would like it to be ; and he ignores the whole 
of modern philosophical thinking except 
for one phrase, in which he condemns 
idealism. For this reason his book is 
likely to be of greater value to the minds 
for which it is obviously intended; for 
the scholastic temperament is very near 
akin to the scientific. At the same time 
we must protest against the absurdly in- 
adequate appendix on ‘ Pragmatism.’ It 
is perfectly useless to those who know 
anything of the controversy between Dr. 
Schiller and Mr. Bradley, and it is, we should 
imagine, either meaningless or misleading 
to any one who does not. For all that, 
the book ought to be useful, if the strict 
limitations of its purpose be taken into 
account. We trust that the author before 
he writes another will add to his study of 
St. Thomas a perusal of the writings of 
Father Tyrrell, and an appreciation of the 
standpoint of Westcott and the method 
of Dr. Illingworth. In a word, we rather 
like the argument of this book; we dislike 
its atmosphere. 


Studies in the Parables, and other Sermons. 
By John Laidlaw. With Memoir by H. R. 
Mackintosh. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—The 
memoir of Prof. Laidlaw, of the New College, 
Edinburgh, written by his successor Dr. 
Mackintosh, shows a man who, though 
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he was neither a great ecclesiastic nor a 
learned theologian, was a personality and 
a power in the United Free Church in 
Scotland. ; 

The sermons on the parables will interest 

those who cherish the memory of the author, 
and may instruct many who have themselves 
to present spiritual truths to congregations. 
There is one of the ‘ other sermons” which 
is worthy of special note, as it shows the 
claims of one class of those who have adopted 
the ‘‘ Free Church principles’? which give 
the title to the sermon. The words were 
spoken in 1875, after the abolition of 
patronage in Scotland. We are told that 
“the Church of Christ is to be independent 
in her government, laws, offices, and dis- 
cipline, of all external control; that Christ 
alone is her king, the Bible alone her statute- 
book”; and, further, that “the State 
ought to understand and respect the Church’s 
liberties.” The author is bold enough to say 
that any one who reads aright the lesson of 
Scottish Church history 
‘may see quite easily which were the principles, 
the movements, and the men in the wider range of 
the Church, within and without the Establishment, 
that have had with them most of the Spirit of 
Jesus and most of the spiritual ‘signs following’ 
faithful testimony to His name.” 
Augustine in his ‘ De Civitate’ represented 
the State as inferior to and dependent on 
the Church; Hildebrand and the Popes of 
his temper sought to reduce the Empire to 
obedience to the Church. But no theory of 
the relation of Church and State has been 
generally accepted ; and when the advocate 
of a Free Church calls upon the State to 
respect the liberties of that Church, he 
might be confronted with theso questions. 
What is the constitution of a Church which 
can demand toleration by the State? and 
whence come and what are the liberties which 
are to be respected? Prof. Laidlaw’s 
sermon is an eloquent statement of the 
claims of his Church, and he himself may be 
taken as a representative of ecclesiastics who 
speak about rights which are not traced to 
their origin. The layman who regards the 
historical verities and respects legal accuracy 
is not extravagant when he seeks to find the 
basis of such rights. 


The Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul: his 
Ministerial Ideals. By W. Edward Chad- 
wick. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.)—Dr. 
Chadwick’s volume is at once a guide- 
book for Christian ministers and a study in 
Paulinism. In explaining why he has made 
little use of the Pastoral Epistles, which 
he accepts as genuinely Pauline, he at the 
same time shows the aim of his writing. “I 
wished,” he says, 

‘*to lead my ouvepyoi sig rv BaotXsiay rov Oeod to 
study the principles upon which St. Paul acted and 
the methods he employed, rather than to listen to 
his definite injunctions to other ministers.” 

Though there is a taint of prolixity in the 
style, the book is to be praised for the high 
conception of ministerial work which it 
reveals and for its earnest treatment of 
that work. It may be safely commended 
to men who desire to be helped in their 
spiritual labours by wise advice and an 
assurance of their high calling. Dr. Chad- 
wick shows an intimate knowledge of the 
Pauline writings. There is, too, evidence of 
his acquaintance with Church Fathers and 
modern writers on St. Paul. It is safe to say, 
on the other hand, that some of Dr. Chad- 
wick’s statements are perplexing. Though 
he may point to the writer of ‘Ecce Homo’ 
as anauthority for what he here teaches, there 
is vagueness in the creed that “a love for 
men must be a love for what they may be, 
It does not think primarily of what they are.” 
Would Dr. Chadwick admit that this is the 





secret of the Divine love? Again, some quali- 
fication is surely required for the statements 
that “true love never exists apart from hate ; 
and the stronger the love the stronger will 
the hatred be. The Divine hate, like the 
Divine love, is infinite.’ The authority 
to which reference is made is the ‘ Lyra 
Apostolica,’ which in one of the verses 
teaches how hatred of sin, with zeal and holy 
fear, is the road to “love’s high unruffled 
state.” But, apart from authorities and 
quotations, what is the personality of God 
to whom infinite hate is attributed? Is 
infinite hate in God a conception in the 
Gospel as it came from Christ ? 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Appearances of our Lord after the 
Passion. By Henry Barclay Swete. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—Prof. Swete tells us in a 
Fore-word that the pages of this book were 
written ‘‘ in the hope that a simple narrative 
of the Appearances of the risen Lord, based 
on a study of the documents, might be 
welcome to readers of the English New 
Testament, and especially to those who 
undertake the responsible work of imparting 
Biblical knowledge in schools or to classes of 
adults.” Greek words are not used in the 
text itself, but in the valuable notes references 
are constantly made to the original docu- 
ments. There is no discussion of the 
possibility of the appearances, and the 
purpose of the author does not admit of 
such discussion; but there is mention of the 
significant historical fact that on five occa- 
sions witnesses, living when 1 Corinthians 
was written, believed they had seen the 
risen Lord in the weeks after His death. 
Prof. Swete deals with the appearances before 
the Ascension to the women, to Peter, 
Thomas, James, and others; and after the 
Ascension to Stephen, Saul, and John. His 
descriptive narrative is lucid throughout, 
and his explanations or comments are 
generally instructive. The explanations, 
however, are not always convincing. He 
imagines Saul at Jerusalem telling Peter 
and James how he had seen the Lord on 
the way to Damascus, and Peter saying: 
“‘ Hoe appeared to me also, on the day that 
He rose,’ and James adding, “‘ And to me 
also afterwards.” Then follows the com- 
ment: “Each would be full of his own 
thoughts, but neither would care to lift 
the veil any further, and Saul on his part 
would have shrunk from asking for con- 
fidences which were not offered.” It may 
be, of course, that Peter was silent where 
Paul was impetuous in his frankness. Deal- 
ing with the objection that the Ascension 
was in defiance of the laws of nature,he says 
that such a conception “is at once a misread- 
ing of the historical fact, and a misapprehen- 
sion of the inner truth which it represents.” 
His explanation is that ‘the Lord finaily 
withdrew His risen body from the eyes and 
touch of His disciples, and that in the 
moment of His disappearance He was 
enveloped by a passing cloud, which travelled 
upwards as if 1t were carrying Him up to 
heaven.” Theexplanation, however, is hardly 
justified by the Greek text, which is kai 
tavta eitav BAerovtwv adbtav éripOn, Kal 
vepéAn treAaBev aitiv amd trav 6>Oadpav 
avtdv. In the treatment of a series of 
facts often disputed it is surely dangerous 
to admit that “the closing chapters of St. 
John’s Gospel may, like much else in that 
wonderful book, have taken some of their 
colour from the author’s own mind.” 


Paul. By the late Prof. Dr. W. Wrede, 
Translated by Edward Lummis. With Pre- 
face by J. Estlin Carpenter. (Green.)—Paul, 
it appears from this book, is to be regarded 
as the second founder of Christianity ; 





and, if the truth is told, the second had 
little direct association with the first. ‘‘ The 
moral majesty of Jesus,’’ Dr. Wrede says, 
‘‘his purity and piety, his ministry among his 
people, his manner as a prophet, the whole concrete 
ethical-religious content of his earthly life, signifies 
for Paul’s Christology—nothing whatever. The 
manhood appears to be a purely formal thing.” 
There is no attempt by Dr. Wrede to explain 
away the vision of the risen Christ on the 
road to Damascus. On the contrary, he 
finds that the vision is necessary to account 
for the fact that one who had not seen 
Jesus accepted Him as the Son of God who 
appeared in the form of man for purposes of 
redemption. Paul, we are told, believed 
in “a celestial being, in a divine Christ, 
before he believed in Jesus ”’ ; and the vision 
enabled him to identify that celestial being 
with the Jesus whose followers he had 

ersecuted. When he set forth Christ in 

is epistles it was not the historical person, 
but the Christ of his own thought, whom he 
presented as the Redeemer; and the fact 
that Jesus of Nazareth died and rose again 
proved to Paul’s satisfaction that He was 
in reality the celestial being in whom he 
had believed. By his own thought, not 
by the help of Christ’s teaching regarding 
Himself or by communications from the 
disciples, he found the redemptive signifi- 
cance of the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
We are asked to accept as a fact that Paul 
had certain beliefs before his conversion. 
No evidence exists to prove that he had 
them ; but if he had, what was their nature ? 
Dr. Wrede is on much surer ground when he 
analyzes Paul’s theological teaching, and 
special attention is due to his examination 
of the redemptive doctrine. He sums up 
his arguments by saying :— 

** Christ, the son of God, resigns his sonship and 

becomes a miserable man like us, that we men 
may become sons of God; Christ enters into the 
dominion of sin, but overcomes it by his death; 
and so we, who languished in the bonds of sin, are 
freed from it.” 
It is not easy to follow him when he declares 
that, though Paul says that man is justified 
through faith, that doctrine, if taken liter- 
ally, does not stand above, but below, the 
Jewish. Again, there is a difficulty when 
he asserts that “our relation to God 
does not depend on performance and merit, 
not even on that of faith,’”’ and that God 
justifies man “ freely,” ‘‘ of grace.’’ Surely 
faith had a place in Paul’s statement of the 
scheme of redemption; and it may be pointed 
out that, if justification is by grace alone, 
there seems to have been no need for the 
death by which, as Paul taught and Dr. 
Wrede says he did, redemption was made 
possible for man. There is a short preface 
to this book by Dr. Estlin Carpenter, in 
which the most important statement is that 
‘those who plead that the Church should 
go ‘back to Jesus’ must never forget that 
but for Paul there would (humanly speaking) 
have been no Church at all.” 


Notes on New Testament Criticism. By 
Edwin A. Abbott. (A. & C. Black.)—Dr. 
Abbott, knowing that he may be accused of 
rejecting the admonition implied in the 
words ‘‘ of making many books there is no 
end,” quotes the Targum version :— 

‘* And furthermore, my son, be admonished to 
make very many books of wisdom, so that there may 
be no end, and to study the words of the Law, and 
to attain understanding in weariness of the flesh.” 
The version ought to afford consolation to 
men of letters who like Dr. Abbott make 
many books; and it may be said that 
for his apt quotation much_ should 
be justified to him. The quotation illus- 
trates the character of this book. The author 
is a learned doctor in many spheres of 
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literature, and fortunately is able by his 
learning to discuss the grammar of the New 
Testament writers, and reveal parts at 
least of their literary environment. There 
is a long note, for instance, filling more 
than a hundred pages of this volume, in 
which there is a preliminary examination of 
the phrase ‘‘ Son of Man.”” The completed 
discussion of the phrase is to be given in 
‘The Fourfold Gospel,’ a book which is in 
preparation, but the note itself is of great 
value as it deals with the ‘Son of Man” 
in the Law, the Prophets, the Psalms, and 
Job; refers to Pauline equivalents and to 
terms in Revelation; and passes to early 
Christian writers such as Ignatius, Justin, 
Tertullian, and Origen. Since the phrase 
is used by Jesus as the designation of Him- 
self, naturally the greatest interest is 
attached to it, and it is commanding the 
attention of scholars of the present day. 
Whatever conclusion Dr. Abbott may 
ultimately reach regarding the significance 
of the name, he has done excellent service 
by his critical and historical examination 
of its usage and interpretation. Learning is 
ured forth in abundance, and praise is 
justly due to the scholar. The value of 
Dr. Abbott’s work may be shown by refer- 
ence to his comment on the story of ““the 
stater.”” He does not accept that story as 
the account of an actual miracle; but he 
goes beyond mere opinion and conjecture 
when he tries to show by the aid of learning 
how fact is transmuted into fiction. He 
asks, What was the original tradition ? 
and suggests that after Peter’s denial the 
Lord went to His disciple and assured him 
that there was no need for ransom or tax, 
but that there should be no stumbling- 
block he bade him toil for his Master and 
prove himself a true fisher of men. ‘ The 
apostle,’’ Dr. Abbott writes, 
‘had felt sore misgivings about his own soul. He 
had ‘lost his drachma.’ What was he todo? The 
proverb said, ‘Look into thine own possessions and 
thou shalt find a stater.’ Christ ‘came to meet’ him, 
saying, in effect, ‘ No, do not look into thine own 
ssions. Toil for others, toil for my converts. 
atch the fish. Open their dumb mouths to the 
praise and glory of God. Thus shalt thou find a 
stater.’” 


The reference to the proverb is not to be 
despised in any interpretation of the narrative 
of the miracle; and if the words supposed 
to come from the lips of Christ are not 
fitted for a basis for the story of the miracle, 
the association of the incident in the Gospel 
with the proverb seems to be more than the 
mere fancy of a critic. In his theory of the 
origin of the miracle story, as in his con- 
clusion, for example, that the Apocalypse 
was written long after the fall of Jerusalem, 
Dr. Abbott may have blundered ; but he is 
no rash disturber of the evangelical peace, 
and he writes as a scholar for scholars. 


The Life of our Lord. By the Rev. John F. 
Lawis. (Dent.)—This is a life of our Lord 
which attempts, as the title-page explains, 
“to construct from the four Gospels a 
consecutive record of events and discourses, 
so far as can be ascertained.” Mr. Lawis 
acknowledges his debt to the late Prof. 
Salmond’s primer on ‘ The Life of Christ’ 
for suggesting the order of events which he 
has adopted ; and he sends forth the book 
in the hope that it may be a companion for 
the devout life. The special value of it 
is the neat and handy form in which it 
is published, and every one may now have 
the Gospel story, compiled from the four 
writers, as a continuous narrative. The 
advantages and defects of such a narrative 
are conspicuous. Every reader for the 


ends of piety or the purposes of study 
desires to have the life of the Lord as a whole, 





and to see the events in sequence. There 
must be, on the other hand, an arbitrary 
chronology, especially when the contents 
of the Fourth Gospel are interwoven with 
those of the other Gospels. There must, fur- 
ther, be not only sudden transitions in the 
narrative, as in the original writings, but 
also violent changes in style. The defects in 
the continuous narrative cannot be avoided, 
and Mr. Lawis is not responsible for them ; 
but he supplies the titles to the sections. 
‘The Matchless Prayer’ may not offend. 
What judgment is to be passed on ‘ Second 
Tour in Galilee’ and ‘John’s Disciples re 
Fasting’ ? 

The Apologetic of the New Testament. By 
E. F. Scott. (Williams & Norgate.)—In 
this volume, an addition to ‘“‘ The Crown 
Theological Library,” Mr. Scott has done 
excellent work. He shows the chief lines 
of defence adopted by the New Testament 
writers, and enumerates the cardinal points 
at issue in “the primitive Apologetic.” 
These points are the personality of Christ, 
the conception of God and His relation to 
the world, the Church and its right to exist, 
and particular tenets of faith, such as the 
Resurrection, the Parousia, and the Eucha- 
rist. The chapters dealing with Jesus as 
the Messiah, Christianity and Judaism, 
Christianity and heathenism, and Christianity 
and Gnosticism are not only clear accounts of 
the teaching of the New Testament on the 
subjects indicated in the titles, but also 
graphic sketches of stages in the movement 
of Christian thought. In the chapter on 
‘Christianity as Absolute Religion’ Mr. 
Scott says: “‘ The Fourth Evangelist refuses 
to identify Christianity with any fixed 
doctrine. He grounds its claim to be the 
absolute religion precisely in this—that it is 
capable of an infinite development.” In the 
last chapter, that on ‘The New Testament 
Defence, he asserts that ‘“‘ Christianity 
must not be confounded with any type of 
doctrine offered us in the New Testament.” 
Every intelligent man will admit with Mr. 
Scott that the New Testament ‘ bears 
witness to a constant revision and enlarge- 
ment of belief’; yet what is Christianity, 
which the Fourth Evangelist would not 
identify with any fixed doctrine, which, 
according to Mr. Scott, is not to be con- 
founded with any type of New Testament 
doctrine, and which is being constantly 
revised and enlarged ? If we are to use the 
New Testament as an Apologetic with the 
help of Mr. Scott, he ought to show what 
Christianity is apart from the doctrines by 
which it is presented to thought. 


Jesus and His Teaching. By Erich von 
Schrenck. Translated by J. Warschauer. 
(J. Clarke & Co.)—A course of lectures to 
educated laymen was the basis of this book, 
which in its popular style does not admit 
of notes and references in justification of its 
statements. It is, in spite of the absence 
of notes, a scholarly work, and, as it deals 
with the teaching of Jesus, it ought to be of 
value to the man who wishes to read the 
Gospels with understanding. The critical 
yet reverent style of the author may be 
seen from his statement that the “ Fourth 
Gospel, that work of artistic and religious 
genius, shows how great an impression Jesus 
Christ was able to create, seeing that such a 
history could be written concerning Him. It 
is His history, not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit; and however carefully it may 
have to be used by the historian, it teaches 
us His infinite religious significance.” One 
of the most interesting chapters in the book 
is that which deals with the ‘ Historical 
Antecedents.’ Jesus is shown to be no alien 
to the highest ideas and most spiritual 
moods current in Judaism, and at the same 


time so truly to transcend these as to be 
entitled to be named the founder of a new 
religion. Under the heading of ‘Social 
Ethics’ there are valuable suggestions such 
as this, that “if Matthew adduces a just 
ground for divorce, we shall probably be 
right in regarding this as a beginning of 
Christian ecclesiastical legislation, which 
attempted to mediate between the hard 
precepts of Jesus and the facts of life.” 
There are statements regarding Jesus in 
relation to marriage which may well shock 
men of piety ; but approbation may be given 
to the assertion that Jesus “has raised 
marriage and the life of the family to a higher 
level,” and also to the criticism that “to 
point to monasticism as proof of the con- 
trary is beside the purpose, for monasticism 
is not a specifically Christian phenomenon.” 
The author, dealing with the personality of 
Jesus, says that He is the Son, and also the 
Messiah predicted for centuries. He asks 
which of these two conceptions is primary 
in the mind of Jesus, and seeks to identify 
them, saying that “‘ because He was the Son, 
therefore He was the Messiah also: that, 
and not the reverse, was the psychological 
order of development.” 


The Advent of the Father. By Archibald 
Allan. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.)—Mr. 
Allan seeks to prove that the Fatherhood of 
God is the fundamental idea in what he 
calls the system of Jesus. He says that 
‘*His ‘Revelation’ and ‘Inspiration’ do not 
come to Him by secret special messengers who 
traverse supernatural corridors and flit towards 
Him down aerial and mystic staircases.” 
Fortunately he does not persevere with this 
florid style when he asserts that it is 
through man that Jesus knows the Father. 
He proceeds to say that 
“in His vision, God, the Incomprehensible, 
becomes Father ; the Father becomes the Son ; the 
Son becomes the ‘Son of Man,’ the Child; the 
Spirit and Ideal of Man.” 

What is the logic of the process, it may be 
asked, by which the Incomprehensible 
becomes Father; and since the Father is 
known through man, is man the measure of 
the Father? Mr. Allan sets forth that the 
characteristic of fatherhood is the giving of 
life, and the doctrine he seeks to establish 
is that ‘‘ the Infinite Being as Life-giver, the 
Father, was Jesus’ fundamental declaration 
to mankind.” Praise is due to him for 
showing the important place which the idea 
of life holds in the teaching of Jesus, whether 
or not that teaching is to be called a system. 
He complains that the Church has not at 
any time made the Fatherhood of God a 
vital part of the Faith, and with special 
reference to the giving of life by the Father 
he draws attention to the Virgin Birth of 
Christ. He does not positively deny the 
fact, but he asserts that the Church’s inter- 
pretation of Luke i. 35 is “directly due to 
the Jewish foul-mindedness which held all 
sex-relationship as unclean, and births as 
uncleannesses.” Apart from the problem 
of the Virgin Birth it could be shown, were 
the discussion here relevant, that “ foul- 
mindedness’”’ is an unjust expression, since 
Orientals made an absolute dualism between 
spirit and matter, and exalted the things 
that are spiritual by debasing the things 
that are material. In showing the signifi- 
cance of the idea of the Father as Life-giver 
Mr. Allan draws attention to the fact that 
Jesus bears no mandate from God concerning 
sin. Though he has said that it is through 
man that Jesus knows the Father, he declares 
that ‘‘ Jesus comes from the Father with a 
mission of life to man,”’ and that 

‘*Jesus has not revealed God as biassed in His 





work or word by what man has either said or done, 
nor has’ He shown Him in any function, or moving 
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under any impulse which would justify us in 
maintaining that He had man’s sin before Him, or 
consciously in His mind as its judge.” 

Mr. Allan does well when he examines the 
Gospels, and shows that in the representation 
or representations of Christ He does not 
appear to be specially associated with the 
sin of man, either as judge or Saviour, so 
much as with the life of man, and that the 
Father Himself is not represented as the 
judge or punisher of sinners. Though Mr. 
Allan says that the words of Jesus “ contain 
no reference to sin, or to atonement for sin, 
or to sin associated in any way with His 
life and God-given work,” it is not to be 
forgotten that John’s statement ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world,” is essentially connected, 
as certain critics assert, with the narrative 
in the Fourth Gospel of the death of Christ 
as the Paschal Lamb. The connexion of 
Jesus with the removal of the sin of man 
cannot easily be explained away, so far as 
the Fourth Gospel is concerned ; but it is 
wise to show, as Mr. Allan does, that emphasis 
is to be laid on the idea of life as the divine 
gift to man. Mr. Allan is guilty of carrying 
the conception of life-giving too far, and for 
his purpose of doing violence to exegesis. , 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. W. H. Mattock has given us what 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, in our opinion, failed 
to produce —a demolition of Socialism 
sufficient for the purpose of those who desire 
to direct public assault upon the Socialist 

osition. Mr. Mallock’s plan, as pursued 
in A Critical Examination of Socialism (John 
Murray), is simple. The book contains 
lectures delivered in American cities, with 
foot-notes dealing with criticism directed 
by many Socialists—chiefly in the United 
States—against Mr. Mallock’s views. In the 
earlier portion of the volume he doubly 
slays the slain in the person of Marx, ad- 
mitting at the beginning that Marx is now 
repudiated, as academic and out of date, 
by modern “intellectual” Socialist writers, 
who, indeed, do not hesitate to class Marx 
along with Ricardo as belonging to the 
Economic fossils. Nevertheless, ingeniously 
argues Mr. Mallock, it is still necessary 
to continue to demolish the big book of Marx, 
inasmuch as its language and main argu- 
ments are those made use of by Socialists, 
even in the present day, throughout their 
political propaganda. All this is true enough, 
by almost universal admission. 

The second and larger portion of the 
volume is devoted to the still more congenial 
task of knocking together the Economic 
heads of ‘Mr. Sidney Webb and his col- 
leagues....the best-educated group of 
Socialistic thinkers.’”” Mr. Webb is praised 
as “a man of conspicuous talent,’ and 
as the most competent of all writers to illus- 
trate the true modern Socialist position, 
before he is assailed according to the rules of 
Economic science. Our own criticism from 
the point of view of impartial observation, 
were we inclined to deal at length with a 
highly controversial, but somewhat aca- 
demic debate, would be based on the con- 
sideration that the Socialists and _ their 
opponent, Mr. Mallock, are equally academic 
—that their illustrations are equally in the 
clouds, except where examples quoted by 
Mr. Mallock err in the opposite direction 
of an over-practical crudity. The failure 
“of the London County Council’s steam- 
boats,” for example, held up to ridicule by 
Mr. Mallock, is obviously affected by con- 
siderations lying wholly outside his argu- 
ment. Socialist writers occasionally, as 





the French say, “‘ pontify’®: so does Mr. 
Mallock, as, for instance, when, after 
destroying the doctrine of Marx that all 
wealth is produced by labour, he points 
out “ the profound error of Mill’s argument,” 
that all of several factors are equally essential 
in the production. There is a large amount 
of property of every kind in the production 
of which labour and capital—in the usual 
sense of the latter word—have played but 
little part. Fashion, almost accidental, 
has intervened, and even Mr. Mallock’s 
favourite factor “intellectual leadership,” 
or in other words “brain,” has not been 
needed. Take as an example a famous 
vineyard, of limited extent, once worthless, 
which for a considerable time, without 
expenditure and without any but the most 
trivial labour, produced, for an accidental 
or an hereditary proprietor, a gigantic 
income, followed by decline when fashion 
changed. None of the arguments on either 
side has much bearing on such a case. Yet 
whole classes of properties are thus affected, 
and such casual factors play an enormous 
part in the creation of unforeseen and un- 
prepared wealth. At the end of his work 
Mr. Mallock meets strong statements on 
the Socialistic side by equally sweeping 
declarations of his own: defensible, indeed, 
by the acute intellect of Mr. Mallock, but 
hardly in convincing fashion. ‘ The reward 
received by labour, far in excess of what 
labour produces”: such is the author’s 
summary of a conclusion of his own, illus- 
trated by a real discussion between him 
and an American sentimental millionaire, 
who regretfully informed him that “all 
very great fortunes....must be derived 
from the under-payment of labour.” This 
rich man did not leave the presence of the 
teacher sad, but, having come sad, went 
away grateful, if not elated. Mr. Mallock 
goes so far as to think that while “ interest 
....may be justly subjected to special bur- 
dens,” these should not render the reward 
of wealth less desirable in the eyes of the 
possessor than it “otherwise would be.” 
Bentham would have told Mr. Mallock that 
he was hardly a philosopher to talk of 
‘*justice”’ in connexion with taxation, 
as he does in his summary of this particular 
conclusion. We would add that Mr. Mallock 
would hardly lay down so wide a proposition 
were he a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


A LITTLE volume by Mr. J. Wylie, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Arnold Fairbairns & Co. 
in a series entitled ‘“‘ Historical Sketches,’’ 
contains an account of the past of The House 
of Lords. It is laudably free from error, 
for while the author makes no pretension 
to profound study, and rightly refers his 
readers to Hallam, May, and other standard 
authorities, he has given a better consecutive 
history of one branch of Parliament than is 
to be found in many more pretentious books. 
In our review of Dr. Redlich we showed that 
he confused Hallam’s two ‘“ undaunted 
Wentworths,” but the present author care- 
fully separates Peter from Paul: unfortu- 
nately, however, he adds “supposed to be 
the brother.” There is no room for doubt, 
as may be seen by perusal of their lives 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
or reference to the State Papers containing 
the Inquisitions held at their respective 
deaths. 


WE congratulate Mr. James F. Hope 
upon a first instalment of A History of the 
1900 Parliament (Blackwood & Sons). The 
book contains a good many pages that are 
dull; perhaps Parliamentary proceedings 
are generally of that nature. But it is 
pleasantly written, and in large parts more 
readable than is usual with such House of 
Commons diaries. Mr. Hope is given to 





smartness, even to epigram: as, for example, 
when he tells us, after giving cases from his 
own side of politics: ‘* Conscious ignorance 
is considered, not without reason, to be at 
least a negative qualification for office.” 
We believe that he is drawing on his own 
experience when he tells us that a mover 
and seconder of the Address prepared them- 
selves for the ordeal, the one by bromide 
and the other by port, leaving the reader 
to search Hansard in order to make a guess 
which was which. A _ serious discussion 
on the King’s Oath is raised by the author, 
to whom it is a matter of belief and con- 
science; and his argument on the subject 
is of great weight and well worthy of perusal. 
It comes twice over in the book, and raises 
incidentally the historical doubt as to what 
would have happened if, by reason of the 
sterility of all rather than some of the sudden 
marriages of the brothers of George IV., 
the children of King Jerome Bonaparte 
had succeeded to the throne, “ being Pro- 
testants.” Mr. Hope, despite his close 
association of family and creed with the 
leader of the Roman Catholic nobility, 
is moderate also on the education question, 
and describes as the influential figure in 
both disputes “the demon whose depart- 
ment in the nether bureaucracy embraces 
the religious antagonisms of the United 
Kingdom.” We have detected but one 
mistake—the statement that Mr. Asquith’s 
Factory Bill of 1895 “ did not pass.’’ The 
words that Mr. Hope quotes and explains 
were dropped, but the effect upon the 
Bill itself of “‘the cordite division’ was 
to carry it with extraordinary rapidity. 


WHEN we reviewed somewhat unfavour- 
ably (Aug. 24, 1872) the first volume of 
Work and Wages, by Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
M.P., now the well-known peer, we hardly 
expected to find ourselves dealing with 
Part II.: Wages and Employment (Long- 
mans) in 1908. The author of the earlier 
volume contributes an Introduction to the 
Part now before us, which is, as was Part I. 
of the “ continuation,’ from the pen of 
Mr. Sydney J. Chapman. The book is not 
very useful for reference, as it is less full 
than are special works on most of the points 
with which it deals, and the index is not 
complete. For consecutive reading, it will 
hardly compare with several competitors 
in the field; while the matter is not fresh, 
so that the skilled reader is repelled by stale- 
ness. The discussion of Sir Godfrey Lush- 
ington’s minority report from that which is, 
curiously enough, styled “ the recent Royal 
Commission,” is, for example, out of date, 
now that we are waiting for judicial decisions 
on an entirely new Act dealing with the 
protection of trade-union funds on wholly 
different lines. Some words of the author 
at the top of p. 72 suggest that he shares 
the view expressed by Mr. Balfour in the 
House of Commons that the new Act affects 
the ‘criminal law.’ The paragraph is, 
however, consistent with the other and 
sounder view, and may only mean that 
the author is of opinion that further criminal 
legislation, on the subject of picketing, 
for instance, may be required in the future. 
The general opinion is to the contrary, and 
in any case it would be unfortunate to 
disturb the improved state of things which 
prevails in practice as compared with that 
which accompanied labour disputes some 
years ago. 

Several of the newest questions are dealt 
with in the volume in a way to give little 
guidance to the reader. Wages Boards 
and a minimum wage have been so fully 
described in various treatises on Australia, 
and there has been so considerable a con- 
troversy on the subject in this country 
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during the past fifteen or sixteen months, 
that it is a pity that the author should base 
his remarks almost entirely on Dr. Clarke’s 
American report on ‘Labour Conditions 
in Australia’ and on the excellent book 
of Mr. W. P. Reeves. The arguments now 
necessary here on both sides have to be 
freshened by more recent experience. In 
the Introduction, Lord Brassey, naming 
the topic, makes the far too sweeping 
and general statement: ‘‘ Wages depend 
on the value of the work produced.” The 
new inquiry held on scientific lines in Paris 
by the Govtuninans of France entirely upsets 
this contention as regards the feeblest 
branches of women’s labour in great towns. 
Mr. Chapman is mistaken in his belief that 
employers in Victoria mostly take the view 
that tho effect of Wages Boards “ has been 
detrimental”; and it is useless to name 
the Report of a loose inquiry in 1903, 
while forgetting that the Acts have been 
unanimously renewed since that date, and 
that a conference in London for their dis- 
cussion was assured of that unanimity 
by Col. Reay, himself a Victorian employer, 
while the bishops of the Victorian dioceses, 
the Governor of the colony, the Agent- 
General, and the Australian Ministers at 
that time in London, all showed by their 
presence that they entertained the belief 
stated by us as to the virtual unanimity 
of Victorian opinion. The State of South 
Australia and that of Queensland appear 
to have become almost equally united 
upon the subject. 


Many readers will receive much pleasure 
from The Reminiscences of Albert Pell (John 
Murray). A great personality stands out 
from this autobiography, with all its humour 
and all its uprightness. Pell, like a brother 
agricultural Tory member of the House of 
Commons, J. W. Henley, only just missed 
being, as the Americans say, “a crank.” 
But (in spite of his oddities) his rugged 
independence, his skill as a farmer, and his 
distinction as an administrator in the east 
of London, redeem Pell, as statesmanship did 
Henley, from membership of an amusing, 
but otherwise useless class. The book is 
remarkable in the way it endears the 
author to us. Those who, like the writer 
of the present notice, had the honour of 
Pell’s acquaintance, will feel drawn closer 
to him by his autobiography than even they 
could have dreamt to be possible. 

Pell was sprung by ancestry from humble 

below-bridgers,” boat-builders in the east 
of London. He claimed descent from one 
of Jack Cade’s Kentish colleagues in rebellion; 
but Pell was much given to telling yarns, as 
will be discovered in this volume by those 
who did not know him. In the modern 
slang phrase, he was continually “ pulling 
the leg” of all his friends, and even pulling 
the collective leg of the House of Commons. 
Henley, himself with all his prodigious 
solemnity, sometimes did the same. Pell 
did it with a twinkle in his eye, not expecting 
to be wholly believed by those of his auditors 
not to be classed as fools. He stood about 
half way in this respect between Henley and 
Bernal Osborne. As Mr. Thomas Mackay 
says in an excellent introduction, Pell could 
not resist the temptation to fire a charge 
of shot at the tail of any retreating tiger—a 
practice which endeared him to his friends, 
although it sometimes caused ‘‘unnecessary 
scenes ” in the House of Commons. 

Pell is humorous even in recounting his 
father’s funeral. The mutes, the smell of 
his own black clothes, and lastly the draping 
of a tall hat for the small boy’s head with 
heavy “crape floating down my back, and 
pulling the hat off my forehead,” are de- 
scribed with a freedom recalling the eight- 





teenth-century novelists. Pell might have 
been a considerable figure in the world of 
letters, had he not been a practical agri- 
culturist and Poor Law guardian. His 
conspicuous independence of character, and 
absence of regard for the feelings—where 
he thought a wrong—of the “ great 
ee with whom he became connected 

y the marriages of his family, and by the 
position to which he himself, on his own 
merits, attained, are shown by his early 
assertions of opinion. Brought up as a 
Protectionist, he became a fierce Free Trader 
as soon as he began to think for himself, 
and, living almost exclusively among the 
minority in this country who supported the 
Confederate cause during the American Civil 
War, he developed for himself strong anti- 
slavery and “ Northern” views. One story 
that he tells about the American Civil War 
is a reminder of a state of opinion now so 
inconceivable as to raise doubt about its 
truth. Sitting at his Board of Guardians 
when the news came of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, he deplored the action 
of an ex-officio member of the Board who 
sprang from his chair and cheered. Pell 
adds that he could only lower his head and 
pay tribute to the memory of Lincoln, 
‘the murdered hero, in tears.” 

To be classed with many equally delightful 
anecdotes, among those that remind us of 
naval stories, is one that sets forth the lifelong 
horror entertained towards the proctors of 
Pell’s undergraduate days. He had been a 
naughty boy at school, and a slightly un- 
disciplined undergraduate at Cambridge. 
“Smith of Caius” was ‘“‘ unpopular from 
his diligence and severity’’ in his office. 
There occurred a fight between this proctor 
with his myrmidons and some Trinity under- 
graduates, one of whom was Pell. Whewell 
himself was sent for, and is said by Pell to 
have exerted his blacksmith’s strength by 
picking up a townsman who ventured to 
interfere, and carrying him into a corner of 
St. Edward’s Church, where he ‘‘ pummelled 
him unmercifully.”” The impression left of 
Smith, however, was so terrible 
‘that long afterwards, on meeting him unex- 
wagage J in Regent Street in the evening, I bolted 
or a moment down a convenient passage, and could 

not divest myself of a feeling of caution in return- 
ing to the street.” 
In regretting the past, Pell sometimes makes 
statements as sweeping as are those of this 
tale. He declares, for example, that ‘no 
nightingales are now to be heard” by those 
who travel in Cambridgeshire on the Great 
Eastern. It is, however, not only in Cam- 
bridgeshire that the nightingale has a 
positive affection for lilac bushes in a railway- 
station garden, where the country round is 
bare. The sandy plain about Berlin is 
specially noticeable as providing the early 
May song of the nightingale for the railway 
traveller at almost every station. 

There is much that is serious in the volume. 
Pell writes with admirable truth and wisdom 
on the exaggeration of language used as 
to the —— of agricultural England. 
‘*The rural exodus....is not confined by 
any means to England,” nor in England 
**to the farm labourers. It did not begin 
with them.” So far as the movement could 
be said to exist, Pell ascribes it to ‘ the 
feeling of surveillance and patronage,” 
discussion of “the private failings and 
domestic peculiarities of the smaller people,” 
and consequent hope for “escape from 
* goody-goody’ observation.” He thinks 
that in his early days ‘much more field 
work ”’ was done by women than is now the 
case. The figures of the Registrar-General 
are not satisfactory, through no fault of his 
Office. It is extremely difficult to obtain 
accurate information upon the point. There 





are parts of England in which there has 
been a great increase of farm labour by 
women in recent years; as, for example, 
the carrot-growing parts of the light lands 
of Surrey, where almost the whole of the 
work in the fields is done by gangs of women 
under women leaders. Pell argues at length 
in favour of the more general adoption of his 
own practice of ploughing with oxen, but 
fails to refer to continental and Asiatic 
experience. The matter is one in which 
his opinion is of value and worth fuller 
treatment. 

That the Index, although fairly good, is 
incomplete is sufficiently shown by _ the 
absence of the name likely to be looked for 
in connexion with one of Pell’s best stories— 
atrueone. Heraced, when a new member, & 
distinguished contemporary from the bar of 
the House of Lords to the door of the House 
of Commons after the Queen’s Speech. 


WE can unreservedly praise as a book 
of revolutionary adventure The Red Reign, 
by Mr. Kellogg Durland, published by Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton, but essentially Ameri- 
can. We dealt so fully with a volume called 
‘Fire and Sword in the Caucasus’ (Athen., 
June 9, 1906) that it is, perhaps, enough 
to say of the present author that he confirms 
the curious history of a confused revolution. 
More than half of his book, however (as well 
as the interesting photographs, of which it is 
full), deals with the revolutionists in Siberia 
and in the Russian prisons or on the road 
to exile. In this part of his work Mr. 
Durland reminds us of another author— 
Leo Deutsch, and shows the same inner 
knowledge of the revolutionary movement. 
It is possible that these chapters may have 
afforded, when they were appearing in 
American newspapers and magazines, some 
clues to the Russian police. 


A Parson's Ponderings, by the late Canon 
G. J. Low (Toronto, William Briggs), are 
reprinted from The Week of Toronto and 
The Commonwealth of Ottawa. Dealing 
with some bygone questions, they have 
also abundance of matter which is of per- 
manent interest, and they show.an excellent 
and broadminded spirit. Canon Low de- 
scribed himself as a High Anglican, but he 
had sympathies with many forms of faith, 
and also with the outstanding work of 
modern science, so that his influence was 
wide. There is profit in his divagations, 
which are not exclusively theological. 


WE mentioned lately in a review of @ 
work upon another topic the “ campaign 
against the Protestant missions”? in Mada- 
gascar carried on by M. Augagneur, the 
present French Governor - General. Our 
words have brought us L’ @uvre des Missions 
protestantes a@ Madagascar, by M. Jean 
Bianquis, the General Secretary of French 
Protestant Missions, published at Paris 
by the Maison des Missions évangéliques. 
It will be found to contain a complete 
statement of the case on behalf of the 
English, French, Swedish, Norwegian, and 
American missions in the great island, and 
of the freedom of native preaching and 
teaching. M. Augagneur has absolutely 
refused (contrary, we believe, to treaty right) 
leave to build churches in districts where, 
in his opinion, there exist already ‘‘ enough 
Protestant places of worship for the needs 
of the population.” He has closed thousands 
of schools, on the ground that the French 
State should support its own official teach- 
ing; but it is pointed out that there exist 
no means at present of replacing the ele- 
mentary schools now closed or closing. 
As the author writes, “In a year or two, 
over regions where light had shone for half 
a century, the night of earlier days will 
again extend its shadow.” M. Augagneul 
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is shown to be preventing natives from 
becoming missionaries or preachers, just 
as he punishes them for giving away quinine 
or helping a woman in childbirth, by applying 
the French law against unlicensed medical 
practitioners. Attendance at Christian 
worship is virtually forbidden to native 
functionaries, but, as is shown, “ among 
the various creeds, Protestantism is subject 
to a special ostracism.” No Catholic priest, 
for example, has been forbidden to celebrate 
mass ; but a French Protestant missionary, 
on giving the notice required of a meeting 
for religious worship, is informed that 

‘‘the law on the liberty of public meeting not 
having been applied by decree to Madagascar, 
Articles 291 to 294 of the penal code must be 
respected in Madagascar, although abrogated in 
France.” 

The Radical-Socialist, Jacobin ex-Mayor 
of Lyons, the Governor-General, is a fine 
representative of the ideas of Louis XIV. 
on the State. In France there is a State, 
but in the greater portion of Madagascar 
it is obviously absent: a fact which plays 
havoc with the theory. 


Messrs. JACKSON, ORAGE & Co. send us 
rather late The G. B. S. Calendar, each page 
of which gives quotations for a week from 
Mr. Shaw’s works, selected by Marion Nixon. 
It is an unusually lively and instructive 
calendar, but the reader must beware of 
casting away January when it is finished 
as it has December on the other side, and 
so on throughout. Why are the days of the 
week ignored? To fit them to dates with- 
out trouble seems to us one of the chief uses 
of a calendar. 








GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


THE reviewer of Ian Maclaren’s ‘ Graham 
of Claverhouse’ says that “‘ the murderers ”’ 
(in the novel) “‘ have not hitherto appeared 
as emissaries of a Whig statesman.’ The 
Whigs, of course, were always offering rewards 
for the murders of inconvenient persons, 
such as the Old and Young Chevaliers, 
Montrose, and (July 18th, 1689) Dundee. 
On July 17th the Earl of Nottingham wrote 
to Mackay, recommending to him “ First 
and Second Murderers”’—two scoundrels 
named Theaker—who were to ‘“ seize” 
Dundee (the usual euphemism). Dundee 
was shot, whoever shot him, on July 27th. 
On October 21st Nottingham said that one 
Theaker and a man Warner, who had passes 
for Scotland on July 19th, “‘ did the King 
very good service in Scotland” (C. S. 
Terry, ‘John Graham of Claverhouse,’ 
pp. 353-4, citing ‘ Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
1689-90,’ pp. 181, 191, 296). Whether the 
Whigs really murdered Dundee or not 
nobody knows, but they were “ ettling at 
it,’ and Ian Maclaren obviously wrote on 
Mr. Terry’s information. 

Biographers of Dundee have not remarked 
that in May—June, 1678, he was already 
potent at the English Court, doubtless 
through the recommendation of the Prince 
of Orange to the Duke of York. Sir George 
Mackenzie, in an undated and unpublished 
letter of that period to Lauderdale in Edin- 
burgh, writes that ‘‘Claverhouse is our 
generous friend,’ that is, defends the 
Government of Scotland against the Duke 
of Hamilton and others who had come to 
Court with their grievances. 

“Claverhouse’s stone,” the traditional 
place of his death, was pointed out as such 
to Burt, author of ‘ Letters from the North,’ 
as early as circa 1730, forty years after the 
event ; yet it cannot be a correct tradition. 

A. Lane. 





VEYTIA’S ‘CALENDARIOS 
MEXICANOS.’ 


Aut Americanists will be glad to have 
their attention called to this editio princeps 
of Veytia’s monumental work, which has 
just been issued by the Museo Nacional 
of Mexico. The full title is: ‘‘ Los Calen- 
darios Mexicanos, por Mariano Ferndndez 
de Echeverria y Veytia. Edicion del Museo 
Nacionalde México. México,imprentay Taller 
de Fotograbado del Museo Nacional, 1907.” 
But this gives no adequate idea of the 
typographic excellence of this handsome 
volume, and still less of its valuable contents. 
I have called it a “volume,” but should 
explain that it is issued to the public in a 
series of large folio sheets, of course con- 
secutively numbered, so that it may be 
conveniently kept together in a_ suitable 
portfolio, like so many German publications 
of a similar character. The advantage of 
this arrangement is obvious, as the highly 
artistic facsimile reproductions of the plates 
are thus saved the risk of injury in the process 
of binding, and may be studied apart, or 
else framed separately for permanent safe 
keeping. This, in fact, appears to be the 
intention of the publishers, who have 
brought all the plates together, as a first 
section of the work, to be dealt with option- 
ally by the fortunate possessors. 

The plates are followed by a long and 
learned Introduction by Sefior Genaro 
Garcia, which will be found indispensable 
to a right understanding of Veytia’s original 
text, and forms a second section of the work. 
The third section consists of the text itself 
in eloven chapters, the tenth being the 
famous essay on the bissextiles, which has 
given so much trouble to later students 
of Aztec and Maya calendric systems. All 
are adorned with beautiful coloured initials 
like those of medieval manuscripts, and 
there is a very fine portrait of the author, 
who does not here belie his reputation 
as one of the handsomest men of the age. 
The work concludes with corresponding 
tables or concordances between the Mexican 
and Roman calendars, carefully prepared 
by Senior Francisco Fernandez del Castillo, 
and worked out from the beginning of the 
New Era to the year 1921. 

By the fresh information brought together 
by Garcia, many of the obscurities associated 
with the author, and especially his rela- 
tions with the ill-starred Milanese, Lorenzo 
Boturini, have at last been cleared up. 
Veytia, who came of a good Basque stock, 
was born in Puebla in 1718, and after a 
brilliant career in the University of Mexico 
made what we may call the “ grand tour” 
in Europe, visiting even such distant parts 
as Turkey and England. On his return 
to New Spain he occupied himself chiefly 
in collecting, and saving from further de- 
struction, all the still extant native records 
he could lay his hands on without giving 
umbrage to the fanatical padres. With 
these he withdrew to Madrid, with the 
intention of utilizing them in the preparation 
of a really authentic history of the Mexican 
peoples, being inspired with this project 
by the discovery that the various reports 
and memoirs written by the Aztecs differed 
considerably from those published by the 
early Spanish chroniclers, which he held 
to be altogether untrustworthy. 

He had but just set to work when he was 
surprised by a visit from Boturini, who 
had for six years (1736-42) been accumulat- 
ing similar materials for a like purpose, 
but with disastrous consequences to himself. 
He had unfortunately incurred the disfavour 
of the inquisitorial jiconoclasts, partly, 
no doubt, by his successful efforts to rescue 
heathen documents from the flames, but 





perhaps still more by his zeal in raising 
unauthorized subscriptions for a monument 
to the miraculous Madonna of Guadalupe. 
Then came the usual proceedings, imprison- 
ment, and, after tedious delays, sentence 
of banishment with sequestration of all 
his effects (1744). These effects, brought 
together with prodigious labour and under 
incredible hardships, consisted exclusively 
of avast store of priceless treasures, chiefly 
native, described as constituting of them- 
selves a veritable ‘“‘ museum,” such as 
has never before or since been formed in 
the New World—twenty volumes of manu- 
scripts, endless historical, astrological, and 
astronomical charts and pictorial codices, 
“with figures, characters, and hieroglyphs 
on maguey paper, animal skins, and cotton 
sheets.” And all these precious remains 
of a bygone culture were now consigned 
to the Government archives, where they 
became a prey to “neglect, damp, the 
rats, and curiosity-hunters,” the miserable 
residue being ultimately transferred to the 
Museo Nacional. 

Thus it was that in 1744 Boturini, helpless, 
destitute, but with unbroken spirits, sought 
a shelter with Veytia, whose hospitality 
he amply repaid by an inexhaustible fund 
of information from a memory to which 
there seemed to be no limit. All this is 
duly and frankly acknowledged by Veytia, 
who finds no words to express his astonish- 
ment at the boundless erudition of Boturini, 
**to whom,”’ as he remarks more than once, 
‘**T am entirely indebted for the first lights 
and information on the main points of this 
history.” 

While thus helping Veytia, Boturini 
became engaged on his own long-projected 
work. His innocence had soon been recog- 
nized, and by way of compensation for his 
sufferings and losses he was now promised 
a pension, which appears never to have been 
paid. He, however, was appointed Royal 
Historiographer, with a commission to 
write a history of the New World from the 
rich materials which he had collected, and 
which were now again placed at his disposal. 
But he shirked the risk of another journey 
to Mexico, and set about executing ; his 
commission, trusting partly to his prodigious 
memory, partly to such resources as were 
at that time available in the Spanish libraries. 
He got no further than a first volume, 
which was presented in 1749 to the Council 
under the title of ‘ Cronologia de las princi- 
pales Naciones de la América Septentrional,’ 
but has never been published. He died in 
Madrid in 1756, poor and forgotten, and if 
not in actual distress, certainly oppressed 
with a deep sense of the indifference of those 
to whom he had looked for support in realiz- 
ing the main object of his life. 

Nor did Veytia fare very much _ better 
with his ‘ Historia Indigena,’ which con- 
tinued to occupy him till he was overtaken 
by death in his native city of Puebla early 
in the year 1779. He has, however, left 
us a splendid fragment in the ‘ Mexican 
Calendars,’ a first, but very defective edition 
of which was issued by Francisco Ortega 
in 1836. At that time several sheets were 
missing, which have since been recovered 
in an old and perfect copy, possibly in 
Veytia’s handwriting, which is preserved 
in the library of the Museo Nacional, and 
is now honoured with the sumptuous edition 
under consideration. In preparing this pre- 
liminary part of his unfinished ‘ Historia 
antigua de Mexico,’ the author made a 
special study of the Aztec chronological 
system, or, as he puts it, “‘ the construction 
of their calendars and the order and method 
with which they computed their centuries, 
years, months, and weeks, until I obtained 
@ perfect understanding of their recurrent 
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epochs.” Then follow reiterated thanks to 
Boturini for his invaluable co-operation 
in this arduous undertaking, but for which 
he would never have been able to tread 
his way amid this complexity of chrono- 
logical and astronomic cycles, with the 
confused and condensed interpretations 
of the native expositors, ‘‘ expounding 
them in the way that to me seemed the 
most correct, following the same rules and 
principles that I learned from Boturini.” 

We have therefore in the ‘Calendars’ 
Boturini himself redivivus, which adds 
immensely to their value, and should be 
taken into account by those who are inclined 
to make light of Veytia’s text. But for 
many their chief value will of course be the 
seven plates giving exquisite photogravure 
reproductions of the seven original Aztec 
calendars, which had fortunately been 
rescued by Veytia from the inquisitorial 
bonfires, and were used by him to illustrate 
the first section of his historic studies. 
The technical skill with which these plates 
are reissued passes all description, and their 
scrupulous fidelity to the originals is shown 
by their very presentation, the seared 
margins being plainly visible, which we may 
suppose were caused by the flames from 
which they were opportunely snatched. 
To Veytia’s seven the editors have added 
an eighth—a very rare calendar on native 
maguey paper, from the local collection 
of Mr. Eugene Boban. 


To come now to Veytia’s esoteric teaching, 
as embodied in the above-mentioned tenth 
chapter, which might almost seem to have 
been dictated by Boturini—we know that 
he did dictate many things—it may be 
thus summed up. The Aztecs had from 
remote times calculated their years and 
measured the solar course by the return 
of spring, whence they called the yoar 
zihuitl, “new growth”; but the course 
of the moon being more perceptible, owing 
to its diurnal visible changes, they regulated 
their year by it, dividing this lunar year, 
like the early Greeks, into neomenias of 26 
days each, with two equal parts, each of 
13 days. But as they found that this 
defective system led to serious errors in 
their calculations, it was corrected to the 
year 3901 of the (Mexican) world at a great 
gathering of astronomers in the (Toltec) 
city of Huehuetlapallan. Now the year 
was more accurately divided into 18 months 
(or weeks) of 20 days each, making 360 
days, at the end of which they added five 
more in the normal year, and a sixth in the 
bissextile or leap-year. These intercalaries 
belonged to no month, and were called 
nemontemi, that is, dias aciagos, “ unlucky 
days,” or dias desaprovechados, ‘‘ unprofit- 
able,’ “useless days.” The astronomers 
failed to discover the division of the six 
odd hours, although they distinguished 
very well the four diurnal periods of the 
dawn, noon, sunset, and midnight. Then 
the first Aztec month was Atemoliztli, 
which began on February 2nd, and the last 
month Panquetzaliztli, which began on 
January 8th, the complementary days 
corresponding in ordinary years to January 
28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st, and February Ist ; 
and in the bissextile year to the same days 
plus February 2nd. Thus, he says, was 
completed the system, and he adds that the 
native historians (as known to Boturini) 
were unanimous on this point, the discovery 
of the bissextile having been made by the 
Aztecs.in 3901 a.m., that is, 89 years before 
it was introduced into the Roman calendar 
under Julius Cesar (45 B.c.). He concludes: 


‘* What is certain, admitting of no doubt, is that, 
according to their charts and calendars, this method 
and use of the bissextiles was already established 





and current amongst them in the year 1519, that is, 
at the first advent of the Spaniards in those parts.” 


He means their first arrival on the coast, 
where Cortés founded the present city of 
Vera Cruz. 

Everything turns on the bissextile, since 
all the early writers and the modern Mexican 
arch~ologists are agreed that the year 
comprised 365 days, including the five 
unlucky days, and was divided into 18 moons 
(meztli) of 20 days each. But the greatest 
divergence of opinion continues to prevail 
on the other points, such as the first day 
and the first month of the year, and espe- 
cially on the question of a leap-year. Thus 
Leon y Gama, followed by Prescott, Waitz, 
Tylor, and others, ~~ the year with 
Tititl (January 9th); Orozco y Berra with 
Itzcalli, 20 days later; Motolinéa with 
Tlacaxipehualiztli (March Ist); Seler with 
Toxcatl (May 4th); and so on. Again, 
most of the early Spanish chroniclers deny 
the bissextiles, which Boturini and Chavero 
accept, and Mrs. Zelia Nuttall rejects, or, 
rather, for which she substitutes an analogous 
process of adjustment to the astronomic 
year by means of the Mexican 52-year 
cycle. For this cycle there is certainly good 
authority, though not for its double, as 
evolved, I believe, by Leon y Gama, thus 
introducing into the Aztec system a 
periodical 104-year cycle, of which the early 
writers knew nothing. 

Without committing himself to a decided 
opinion on the point at issue, Sefior Garcia 
is evidently inclined to uphold Veytia’s 
view, and he shrewdly remarks that, if the 
Aztecs did not regulate their calendar by 
its means, then the time would come when 
they must have kept their floral feasts for 
the New Year (spring) in dead winter, 
when there were no “ new growths,” about 
which none of the early observers have a 
single word to say. He also quotes with 
approval the remark of Sahagtn, best in- 
formed of the native writers, that the year 
really did begin on February 2nd, as asserted 
by Veytia, for whom we may here read 
Boturini. He further quotes Sahagtin as 
flatly contradicting a writer—name not 
given—who had denied the bissextile. 
“Tt is false,’ he says, ‘because in the 
true calendric computations they [the 
Aztecs] reckon 365 days, and every fourth 
year they count 366 days.” Durén and 
others are quoted much to the same effect ; 
Herrera also for the Tlaxcaltecs, the allies 
of Cortés against the Aztecs: and the 
learned Jesuit Acosta both for the Aztecs 
and the Peruvians, though not positively. 
In any case, this discussion has at least 
strengthened, if not definitely established, 
the Boturini-Veytia view. This is perhaps 
as much as can be expected where final 
certainty can scarcely be reached. 

With the true calendars, here for the 
first time worthily edited, are often confused 
certain documents from the Boturini trea- 
sures and other sources, which are also, 
but wrongly, called “calendars.” As Sefior 
Garcia is silent, a little light on this point 
may be welcomed by students of Aztec 
lore. Amongst the documents pilfered from 
the confiscated effects of Boturini was the 
famous pictorial codex now known as the 
*‘ Aubin Tonalamatl,” because included in 
the collection which was made by the 
refugee Aubin, and was after his death 
transferred to the Paris National Library 
in the late forties. Although described as 
a “Calendario idolatrico” in the official 
inventory of Boturini’s papers (1743), it 
is not a calendar such as those saved from 
destruction by Veytia. The only correct 
title of books of this kind is the Aztec 
“tonalamatl,” correctly translated by Tor- 
quemada as “ Libros de Suertes y de Ven- 


tura,” the Books of Fate, or of Good and 
Bad Days—the manuals, as they might 
be called, of the professional soothsayers 
or fortune-tellers. 

This may now be plainly seen in the 
superb facsimile reproduction of the Aubin 
codex, which, thanks to the munificence 
of Le Duc de Loubat, has been edited, 
with copious German commentaries, by 
Prof. Edouard Seler of Berlin, and is now 
also accessible to the general public, through 
my complete English edition (Berlin and 
London, 1901). Here it will be at once 
noticed that this ‘‘ tonalamatl’’—there are 
several still extant, all substantially the 
same, but each presenting some special 
features—runs only to 260 days, distributed 
in groups of thirteen over the twenty separate 
pictures which make up the “ volume,” 
and each of which is presided over by a 
deity who is supposed to influence the 
several days or groups of days. 

The conspicuous part played by the 
number 13 in all the “ tonalamatls”’ has 
greatly puzzled the commentators, whose 
attempted solutions of the problem are, 
however, for the most part mere guesswork. 
This is due to the neglect or ignorance of 
Veytia’s text, which gives us the explanation 
in the plainest language. His statement 
that prior to the reform the year consisted 
of so many lunations, each of 26 days, 
divided into two equal parts (13 + 13), 
explains the whole mystery. It shows that 
the old system was astrological, and not 
astronomical, devised for horoscopic, and 
not for calendric purposes. Thus the 
“tonalamatls”’ are survivals from the early 
times when astrology prepared the way 
for astronomy, just as elsewhere chemistry 
was preceded by alchemy. In the same 
way is explained the period of 260 days, 
which roughly covers the intra-uterine 
life that the horoscope was also supposed 
to take into account in forecasting human 
destinies. Like inferences may be drawn 
from another “ tonalamatl,’”’ the Fejérvary- 
Mayer Codex, which is in the Liverpool Free 
Public Museums, and of which fine facsimile 
reproductions, with full German and English 
explanatory texts, are now also available 
(Seler and Keane, Berlin and London, 1901- 
1902). A. H. KEANE. 
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Mackinder (H. J.), The Rhine, its Valley and History, 20/ 
net. With illustrations in colour by Mrs. James 
Jardine, and maps. 
Poetry and Drama. 

Ballads and Poems, by Members of the Glasgow ‘Ballad 
Club. Third Series, 7/6 net. 

Campbell (L. B.), The Grotesque in the Poetry of Robert 

rowning. One of the Bulletins of the University of 
Texas. 

Case (T. H. T.), Songs and Poems, 1/ 

Hardy (T.), The Dynasts, Part III., 4/6 net. A drama of 
the Napoleonic Wars, in three parts. Contains 19 Acts 
and 130 — For notice of Part I. see Athen., Jan. 
23, 1904, p. 123. 

Richardson dE. i. Artist Songs, 3/6 net. Contains 6 illustra- 
tions. 

Seneca, The Tragedies, 12/6 net. Translated into English 
verse by Frank Justus Miller, with an Introduction by 
John Matthews Manly. 

Wilde (0.), The Duchess of Padua. The first volume of a 
uniform edition of the authors works, limited to 
1,000 copies. 

Music. 
Racster (O.), Chats on Violoncellos, 3/6 net. In the Music 
Lover’s Library, with 18 illustrations. 
Bibliography. 
Brushfield (T. N.), A Bibliography of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
Knt. Second Edition, with portraits ‘and facsimiles. 
For notice of first edition see Athen., July 31, 1886, 


. 135. 

Catalogue of the Principal English Books in circulation at 
Muidie’s Select Library, 1/6 

English ——— of Books for 1907, 6/ net. 

Loshe (L. D.), The Early American Nov el, 1 dol. net. 

Plaistow Library Record, January, No. 1, 1 

White (Newport J. D.), Elias Bouhéreau of La Rochelle, 
First Public Librarian in Ireland, 1/. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Philosophy. 

Saltus (E.), The Lords of the Ghostland : a History of the 
Ideal, 3/6 net. Eight short essays dealing with Brahma, 
Ormuzd, Jehovah, Zeus, &c. 

Political Economy. 

Hanna (H. S.), A Financi: al History of Maryland, 1789-1848. 
In John Hopkins University Studies. 

Kemmerer (E. W.) Money and Credit Instruments, 5/ net. 

History and Biography. 

American Historical Review, January, 1 dol. 

Anderson (J, H.), The Austro-Prussian War in Bohemia, 
1866, 3/6 net. 

Bain (R. Nisbet), Slavonic Europe, 5/6 net. A political 
history of Poland and Russia from 1447 to 1796. In the 
Cambridge Historical Series. 

Bossuet (J. B.), Oraisons funébres, 1/6 net. Preface by 
René Doumic. 

Cambridge Modern History: Vol. V. The Age of Louis XIV. 
16/ net. For notice of Vol. X., see Athen., Aug. 17, 
1907, p. 173. 

Curle (R. H. P.), Aspects of George Meredith, 6/. With 
a after the painting by G. F. Watts. 

Duchesne (L.), The Beginnings of the temporal Sovereignty 
of the Popes, 754-1073, 7/6. 

Gasquet (F. A.), The Black Death of 1348 and 1349, 6/ net. 
Second Edition. For former notice see Athen., Feb. 24, 
1894, p. 237. 

Griffis (W. E.), The Jz japanese Nation in Evolution, 6/. An 
account of steps in the progress of a great people. 

Love Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft to Gilbert Imlay, 
3/6 net. With a Memoir by Roger Ingpen, illustrated 
with portraits. 

Men of America, 42/ net. A biographical dictionary of 
contemporaries, edited by John W. Leonard. 

Powell (Lyman P.), Christian Science, the Faith and its 
Founder, 5/ net. 

Prelooker (J.), Heroes and Heroines of Russia 10/ net. True 
Revolution Stories, with numerous illustrations. 

Reminiscences of Albert Pell, sometime M.P. for South 
Leicestershire, 15/ net. Edited by Thomas Mackay. 


See p. 192. 

Scargill-Bird (S. R.), A Guide to the Various Classes of 
Documents preserved in the Public Record Office, 7/. 
Third Edition. For notice of earlier issue see Athen., 
Jan. 9. 1892, p. 50. 

Smith (A. L.), Frederic William Maitland, 2/6 net. Con- 
tains two lectures and a Bibliography. 

Wetton (F. C.), Reminiscences of the 34th Battalion Im- 
perial Yeomanry, 3/net. Illustrated. 

Geography and Travel. 

Gorst (Sir J. E.), New Zealand Revisited, 12/6 net. Recol- 
lections and new impressions. 

Leland (J.), Itinerary in or about the Years 1535-43, 
Parts IV. and V., 12/ net, Edited by Lucy Toulmin 
Smith. For notice of Parts I.-III. see Athen., July 13, 
1907, p. 36. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Pennell (V.), Auction Bridge, 2/6 net. 

Education. 

Benson (A. C.), The Schoolmaster, 2/6 net. A commentary 
upon the aims and methods of an assistant master in a 
Public School. New Edition. 

Schools of England : Vol. I. Comprising the South-Eastern 
Section and Cambridge University. A brief book of 
reference, with an Introduction by P. Shaw Jeffrey. 

Philology. 
Lindsay (W. M.), Contractions in Early Latin Minuscule 
MSS. No. V. of St. Andrews Univ ersity Publications. 
School-Books. 

Chadwick (Mrs. E. H. ) oa of Lessons on Hygiene and 
Temperance, Vol. 

Elementary History Ane Book, 3/6 

Lysias, Eratosthenes, 2/6. Introduction, text, and notes, 
edited by J. ‘Thompson and T. R. Mills in the Univ ersity 
Tutorial Series. 

Lyster (R. A.), School Hygiene, 3/6. Another of the Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series. 

Science Chemistry Papers, 2/6. The questions set at the 
Intermediate Science Examination of the University of 
London, 1882 to 1907. 





Sinclair (J.), A Third Year’s Course in Practical Physics, 1/6 
Zodiacus Vite, or Marcellus Palingenius Stellatus, 2/ net. 
A Latin school-book of Shakespeare’s time, described 
by Foster Watson. 
Science, 


Annals of Mathematics, January, 2/ ne 

a {(J.), The Panama Canal = the Daughters of 

anaus, 

Calwell (W.) and Campbell (J. and R.), A Textbook of 
Treatment Alphabetically Arranged, 10/ net. Edited 
by R. J. Ferguson. 

Conard (H. S.) and Hus (H.), Water-Lilies and How to 
Grow Them, 2/6net. Illustrated. 

Foote (E. M.), A Textbook of Minor Surgery, 21/ net. 
Illustrated. 

Haber (Dr. F.), Seven Lectures, of Technical Gas-Reac- 
tions, 10/6 net. Seven lectures, translated by Arthur B. 
Lamb, with 20 figu 

Johnson (3: P.), The Uesleay of the Roberts-Victor Diamond 

i 

Macdonaid (a. ), Stephens’ Book of the Farm: Vol. I. Land 
and its Equipment, 10/6. Fifth Edition, largely re- 
written. 

MacLaurin (R. C.), The Theory of Light. Part L, 9/ net. 
A treatise on physical optics. 

Park (R.), The — and Practice of Modern Surgery. 
2 vols., 36/ net. 

Pink (A.), Gardening for the Million, 2/6 net. 

Rentoul (R. R.), Enthetic Disease, 2/6 net. 

Rich (W. H.), Feathered Game of New England, 15/ net. 
With 87 illustrations by the author. 

Sherzer (W. H.), Glaciers of the Canadian Rockies and 

elkirks. One of the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge. 

Skinner (W. R. ), The Mining Manual, 1908, 21/ 

Van Norman (H. E.), First Lessons i in Dairying, 2/6 net. 

Vivian (A.), First Principles of Soil Fertility, 5/ net. 

age 2 P.), British Bird Life, 3/6. Sketches of every 

ecies of bird now regularly nesting in the British Isles. 
I lustrated. Popular Edition. 


Juvenile Books. 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Rosy ; Two Little Waifs ; The Rectory 
Children, 2/6 each. New Editions, illustrated by Walter 


Crane. 
Fiction. 


Armour (F. J.), The Brotherhood of Wisdom, 6/ 

Brebner (P. J.), Vayenne, 6/. With frontispiece by R. M. B. 
Paxton. 

Deakin (D.), The Young Columbine, 6/. With a frontispiece 
by Lewis Baumer. 

Gallon (T.), Tinman, 6/. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 
Galsworthy (J.), The Island Pharisees, 6/. New Edition. 
For former notice see Athen., March 26, 1904, p. 394. 

Hawtrey (V.), Rodwell, 6/ 

Hill (H.), Radford Shone, 6/. Twelve sketches of the career 
of an expert in crime, illustrated by Clement Flower. 

Hume (Fergus), The Sealed Message, 6/ 

Kipling Reader, 2/6. Selections from Mr. Kipling’s books, 
illustrated by J. Macfarlane. New Edition. For 
notice of former edition see Athen., Feb. 2, 1901, p. 141. 

Le yep) -), The Pauper of Park Lane, 6/. "A my: stery of 

Jast and West. 

Moberly (L. G.), A Tangled Web 6/ 

Moffett (Cleveland), A King in Rags, 6/ 

Nobili (R.), A Modern Antique, 6/. A Florentine story, 
with frontispiece. 

Paget (Mrs. Gerald), Going through the Mill, 5/ net. 

Rae-Brown (C.), The Shadow on the Manse, ‘ed. A story of 
religion and the stage. New Edition. 

Rhodes (K.), Sweet Life, 6/ 

Sir John Constantine, by Q, 7d. net. In Nelson’s Library. 
For notice of first edition see Athen., Dec. 1, 1906, 

687. 

Shevenaen (J. G.), A Lifted Veil, 6/ 

Swan (Edgar), The Luck of the Czar, 6/ 

Turner (R.), Imperial Brown of Brixton, 6/ 

Watson (H. B. Marriott), A Poppy Show, 6/. Contains 8 
sketches. 

World’s Awakening, by Navarchus, 6/. A forecast of 
national events in 1920, showing a Labour Party in 
power, a worldwide war, and a great alliance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


General Literature. 


Balfour (Rt. Hon. A. J.), Decadence, 1/6 net. The Henry 
Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, delivered at Newnham 
College on January 25. 

Ball (M.), Sir Walter Scott as a Critic of Literature, 1 dol. 
net. One of the Columbia University Studies in 
English. 

Beauclerk (C. W. W. D.), A National Army, 1/ 

Dadelszen (E. J. von), The New Zealand O: icial Year-Book, 


1907. 

Drake (E. T.), Victorian Year-Book, 1906-7. 

Gordon (Lady), Unforegone Conclusions, 6/. Twenty-seven 
essays reprinted from The Ladies’ Field. 

Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, January. 

Municipal Year-Book of the United Kingdom for 1908, 7/6 


net. 
Pospie'’s Library: Ainsworth’s Tower of London; Jane 
‘Austen’s Pride and Prejudice ; Borrow’s Bible in Spain ; 
Cooper's Last of the Mohicans ; De Quincey’s Opium: 
Eater and other Writings ; George Eliot’s Silas Marner ; 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford ; - Longfellow’ s Poems ;‘Lytton’s 
Last Days of Pompeii ; Thackeray’ s History of Henry 
Esmond, cloth, 8d. net. each ; leather, 1/6 net. each. 

Sarmento (General J. E.de Moraes), The Anglo- Portuguese 
Alliance and Coast Defence, 5/ net. ‘ranslated by 
Capt. A. F. Custance. 

Treasury of English Literature, Parts I. and IL, 1/ net 
each. Selected, with translations and glossaries, by 
Kate M. Warren, and a general Introduction by Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. New Edition. ro notice of previous 
issue see Athen., Dec. 29, 1906, p. 8 

Watson (E. H. Lacon), Benedictine, y net. Sketches of 
married life. a Edition. 

Watson (Rev. J. S.), Formation of Character, 1/6 net. 
With Preface by the Rev. G. P. Merrick, and a Fore- 
word on Industry by Andrew Whitlie. 





Pamphlets. 

Ali (Mohamed), Thoughts on the Present Discontent, 
Sannas. Reprinted from The Times of India and The 
Indian Spectator. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries Leaflets : 195, American 
Gooseberry Mildew ; 199, A Pine Disease; 202, The 


Frit Fly. 

Handbook %o the Vivaria and Freshwater Aquaria in the 
A ee Museum, Forest Hill, S.E., 1d. Second 
Edition 

Jannaway (F. G.), A Godless Socialism ; or, the Hanging 
of Haman with his own Rope, 3d. A criticism of Robert. 
Blatchford concerning ‘God and my Neighbour’ and 
‘ Britain for the British.’ 

— (S. H.), Unitarianism and ‘tthe New Theology,” 


a . (T.), The Transient and Permanent in Christianity, 
No. 59 of Unitarian Tracts. 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Poéte (M.), L’Enfance de Paris, 3fr. 50 

Szentklaray (J.), Brocky Karoly, 1 korona. A short sketch 
of the printer, written to commemorate the centenary 
of his birth. 

Vita d’Arte, Febbraio, 31. 

Poetry 

Dimoff (P.), CLuvres compittes de André Chénier Buco- 
liques, 3fr. 50. 

Pellissier (G.). “Anthologi des Pottes frangais du XIX. 
Siécle (1800-66), 3fr. 5 

(Pesan ond Biography. 

Besta (E.), La Sardegna mediocvale: Le Vicende politiche 
dal 450 al 1326, 151. 

Brice (Dr.), et Bottet (Cap.), Le Corps de Santé militaire 
en France: son Evolution, ses Campagnes, 1708-1882, 
25fr. A limited issue. 

Historiske Samlinger, Andet Bind, Tredie Hefte. 

Reinach-Foussemagne (Comtesse _ de), La Marquise de 
Lage de Volude, 1764-1842, 7 fr. 5 

Xénopol (A. D.), La Théorie de Histoire: Les Principes 
fondamentaux del’Histoire. Second Edition. 

Science. 
Burnet (E.), La Lutte contre les Microbes, 3fr. 50. 
Manville (O.), Les Découvertes modernes en Physique, 5fr. 
Fiction. 

Bargy (H.), France d’Exil, 3fr. 50. 

ideesnashees Om -) Monsieur Dupont, Sate, Sfr. 50. 

Tinseau (L. de), Le Port d’Attache, 3fr. 50, 

General Literature. 

Russier (H.), Le Partage de l'Océanie, 7fr. 50. 


Pamphlet. 
Loewenthal (E.), Neues System der Soziologie. 


*.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. J. Erzis Barxer, the author of 
‘Modern Germany,’ will publish imme- 
diately through Messrs. Smith & Elder 
a work entitled ‘ British Socialism: an 
Examination of its Doctrines, Aims, and 
Practical Proposals.’ Mr. Barker claims 
that this is the first book to examine 
fully the entire party literature of Social- 
ism, and to sum up and reply to the 
Socialistic propaganda. He quotes be- 
tween 400 and 500 books and pamphlets. 


Pror. A. J. Caurcn will publish at 
an early date with the same firm 
his autobiography, under the _ title 
‘Memories of Men and Books.’ For 
more than forty years associated with 
The Spectator and R. H. Hutton, he was 
curate to F. D. Maurice for seven years, 
and is known as a translator of Tacitus 
and the writer of ‘ Stories from Homer’ : 
indeed, he has written no fewer than 
seventy books. 


In the March number of The Inter- 
national first place will be given to an 
essay by Maxim — * Concerning 
Cynicism.’ Further, W. T. Stead 
will champion ‘ The "British Sunday ’ ; 
Dr. Hasse, of Berlin, will throw light on 
the Prussian scheme for the colonization 
of Poland by Germans; while ‘The 
Future of the Religious "Temperament ’ 
will be discussed by M. Emile Boutroux. 
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An article by Herr Arno Reutsch on 
the able German artist who is best 
known as “ Fidus,” will be illustrated 
by some characteristic examples. In his 
monthly editorial article Dr. Rodolphe 
Broda_ reviews ‘The Progress of the 
World’s Religions,’ and attempts to fore- 
shadow their future development. Among 
the short reports from various countries 
are many notes on religious progress. 


Mr. Joun Lona has in preparation 
Maxwell Gray’s new novel entitled ‘ The 
Suspicions of Ermengarde.’ It is the 
history of an untravelled traveller, on a 
winter holiday at some of the health- 
resorts in the Western Riviera. It is 
written in light comedy vein, and all 
entanglements and intrigues are happily 
cleared up in the end. 


In Chambers’s Journal for March Mr. 
R. C. Lehmann furnishes a tenth instal- 
ment of ‘Memories of Half a Century’ 
with a sheaf of his mother’s letters written 
from Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz. Mr. 
S. Reynolds-Ball writes upon ‘The New 
Riviera.’ ‘ The Limitations of a Monarchy,’ 
by Mr. Henry Leach, has been suggested 
by Queen Victoria’s letters, and ‘ Letters 
of a Beloved Physician’ by Dr. John 
Brown. ‘A City of Ethiopia’ gives a 
picturesque account of a journey to 
Harar; Dr. Andrew Wilson has ‘ A Chat 
about Dreams’; and Mr. Hugh Childers 
retells the strange story of ‘The Thellusson 
Will.’ 

Messrs. MetuuEN & Co., who are 
paying special attention to history and 
biography, will publish during the year 
“The Women Bonapartes,’ by Mr. H. 
Noel Williams, 2 vols., ‘The Men Bona- 
partes, by Mr. A. H. Atteridge; and 
‘Philip and Two English Queens,’ by 
Major Martin Hume, a book which will 
include much new information concerning 
the life of Philip II. in England. All these 
volumes will be liberally illustrated. 


THE second volume of Dr. Copinger’s 
‘History of the Manors of Suffolk,’ 
dealing with the manors in the Hundreds 
of Blything and Bosmere and Claydon, 
will probably be sent to press within the 
next few days. The illustrations are well 
in hand. Of this volume 150 copies only 
will be printed, and 92 sets of this and the 
remaining five volumes have already 
been subscribed for. 


A NEw volume of short stories by Miss 
E. Mary Dixon, entitled ‘ The Soldiers of 
the Queen, and other Tales,’ is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock as _ shortly to 
appear. The same firm will publish a 
new novel by Miss Ada T. Browning, 
under the title ‘ At the Eleventh Hour.’ 


WE receive the following request from 
New York :— 


“The literary executors of the late Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, having in view the 
preparation of a memoir of him, will be 
grateful. for the loan of such of his letters 
as may have been written away from Mr. 
Stedman’s homes in New York or Bronx- 
ville, or may appear not to have been copied 
by him—particularly such as may contain 
passages of general interest. If the holders 





of such letters will kindly send them to the 
poet’s granddaughter, Miss Laura W. Sted- 
man, 2643, Broadway, New York City, 
U.S.A., who is one of his executors, prompt 
acknowledgment will be made, and the 
letters will be returned as soon as they can 
be copied.” 

GrorGcEe MEREDITH, on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday (Wednesday last), 
was presented by some of his friends and 
admirers with an address mounted on 
vellum and bound in morocco. The 
address, which contains a large and 
representative body of signatures, includes 
the following words :— 

‘“We desire on our own behalf to thank 

you for the splendid work in prose and 
poetry that we owe to your pen—to say 
how much we rejoice in the growing recog- 
nition of this work—and to thank you for 
the example you have set to the world of 
lofty ideals embodied not only in books, 
but in life.” 
Upon the vellum are inscribed the names 
of four of Mr. Meredith’s old friends and 
literary colleagues—Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, Mr. John Morley, and 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood. From the 
United States came an additional address, 
written by that veteran in_ literary 
communion with England, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton. 


Tue celebration is of special interest 
to us, as we were among the first to 
recognize the genius of the great writer, 
the year of whose birth, by the by, was 
that of our first appearance. 


Amone the fifty new volumes of the 
“Everyman Library” to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Dent are Lewes’s ‘ Life 
of Goethe,’ Voltaire’s ‘ Lifeof Charles XII.,’ 
Defoe’s ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier’ and 
‘ Journal of the Plague Year,’ new volumes 
of Dickens, Balzac, and Charlotte Bronté, 
Melville’s ‘Omoo,’ ‘Lorna Doone,’ Pres- 
cott’s ‘Conquest of Peru,’ and two volumes | 
of Tacitus. 


Messrs. A. R. Mowsray & Co. an- 
nounce, in a new series of “ Handbooks 
of English Church Expansion,” edited 
by Canon Dodson and Canon Bullock- 
Webster, ‘Japan,’ by Mrs. Edward 





Bickersteth ; ‘ Western Canada,’ by | 
Canon Norman Tucker ; and ‘ China,’ by | 
the Rev. F. L. Norris. | 


Messrs. SeEeLEY & Co. will publish | 
this spring a translation by Prof. A. H. 
Keane of the ‘ Vélkerkunde’ of Dr. Leo 
Frobenius, an interesting book on the life, 
customs, and thoughts of primitive man. 
The English rendering will be entitled 
‘The Childhood of Man,’ and will contain 
over 400 pictures drawn from authentic 
sources. 


Messrs. Srectz, Huw & Co. are 
issuing shortly a book on the American 
Civil War, by General E. P. Alexander, 
Chief of Artillery, Longstreet’s Corps, 
and ‘The Marriage of Loti,’ the first 
volume in a new series entitled “‘ The 
Langham Translations.” 


Mrs. DEARMER’S new novel ‘ The Alien 
Sisters,’ which will be published by 





Messrs. Smith & Elder on March 3rd, is a 


story of two girls’ lives mutually entangled, 
each being profoundly affected by a 
mother’s influence. Children of the same 
father, Ruth the lawful heiress of a rich 
squire, Rose the offspring of an unfortunate 
liaison, they become the meeting ground 
of the forces, good and evil, that have 
determined the father’s past. 


Mr. W. Carew Hazizitrr would feel 
greatly obliged to any one who could 
facilitate his access, for the purposes of a 
privately printed book, to any letters or 
documents of or relative to the Hayslett, 
Haslett, or Hazlitt family of Ireland, 
England, or America, from or before 1603 
to last century, beyond such as have been 
already published by him between 1867 
and 1900. Mr. Hazlitt’s address is 
Winterslow, Barnes Common, 8.W. 


THE extensive library of Brunetiére 
was dispersed last week at the Hotel 
Drouot, Paris, and produced 43,531 francs. 
A large number of the books were ex- 
tensively annotated by the late owner, 
and some of the comments were of a 
caustic character. The last volume but 
one of Renan’s ‘ Histoire des Origines 
du Christianisme,’ which is the seventh, 
contains a note to the effect that Brune- 
tiére got thus far on June 15th, 1905, 
“non sans fatigue.” He complains (1) 
of the length of the work, which needed 
only three or four volumes; (2) of the 
“* prolixité du style,”’ (3) of the “‘ monotonie 
de la méthode,” (4) of the ‘*‘ incohérence 
de la composition,” and (5) of the “ affec- 
tation de philosophie.” This copy of 
Renan’s work fetched 1,450 francs. 


WE see that a new French translation 
with notes of the dramatic works of 
Shakspeare is being published by M. 
Ernest Flammarion for M. Georges Duval. 


SEVERAL German authors and students 
of Heine, including Ludwig Fulda and 


| Paul Lindau, have issued an appeal to 


friends of German literature for help in 
securing for one of the larger German 
libraries the important collection of 
Heine’s letters and MSS. left by his 
nephew, Baron von Embden. 


WE have to announce the death, at 
the age of fifty-seven, of Dr. Adolf 
Hansen, a leading English scholar and 
lecturer at Copenhagen University. 
Among his works are a history of English 
literature and translations of ‘Childe 
Harold’ and the Sonnets of Shakspeare. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF DURBUNGAH, the 
premier Indian magnate of Bengal, cele- 
brated his birthday recently by making 
a gift of two and a half lakhs (over 
16,5001.) for the purpose of constructing a 
library building in connexion with Cal- 
cutta University. 


RECENT Parliamentary Papers of some 
interest are Statistics of Public Education 
in England and Wales, 1905-6-7 (2s.) ; 
Minute of the Council of Education in 
Scotland providing for Special Grants in 
aid of certain School Boards in Scotland 
(4d.); and one paper referred to under 
Science Gossip. 
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SCIENCE 


—o— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Some Nature Biographies: Plant, Insect, 
Marine, Mineral, by John J. Ward (John 
Lane), consists of a number of interesting 
essays on natural history, which, if not 
original in matter, are at least sound 
in treatment thus comparing favourably 
with some of the numerous publications 
on kindred topics. Many of Mr. Ward’s 
essays relate to the life-histories of insects, 
and these, though constituting an oft-told 
tale, are rendered novel and convincing 
by a wealth of illustration. One is devoted 
to ‘The Story of a Piece of Coal,’ a title 
somewhat unfortunately recalling Huxley’s 
brilliant lecture ‘On a Piece of Chalk,’ 
Mr. Ward is careful, sound, and sober in 
style; he is never brilliant, and the neces- 
sarily short treatment of our coal-measures 
possesses little literary warmth, and the 
“ fossil sunshine of the Carboniferous period ”’ 
scarcely illumines the text. There was 
a time when this criticism would have 
been beyond the point; we can recall the 
days when such information was neither 
garnered nor popularly distributed ; but 
now, when the facts are generally known, 
their repetition demands some literary 
charm, some winged words to impress, 
some apt sentence to condense a narrative 
which is not novel. It is difficult to read 
book after book in which Nature’s story 
is told with all the respectability of con- 
scientious compilation; we want the free- 
dom of the master, the bold generalization 
which promotes thought, if not acceptance, 
the theory which is not a guess, and the 
guess which is not propounded as a theory. 
A higher standard must be claimed from 
the army of writers on natural subjects. 
Let science be popularized by all means, 
but if the process is to escape the level of 
a parochial lecture, it must be done by one 
who knows and by one who can wield a pen. 
Original science is necessarily severe in 
style: it is conceived by severe method 
and addressed to a severe audience; but 
let the retailers be only they who can present 
it with the ease and joy of those who have 
mastered and assimilated the teaching, 
and possess the words to convey it to the 
uninitiated ; let us subject to some control 
the writers of popular scientific books. 

We trust that Mr. Ward will not take 
these remarks as primarily referring to his 
volume, which is one of the best of its class 
that can be put into the hands of any boy 
or girl who loves Nature and seeks to be 
told more about her. The illustrations are 
full, and are reproduced from photographs 
and photo-micrographs taken by the author ; 
while those of the same landscape in each 
of the twelve months of the year present 
& somewhat novel feature, and one that 
may well be followed. 


The Story of Insect Life. By W. Percival 
Westell. (Culley.)}—Mr. Westell is an in- 
dustrious writer of books on natural history, 
and as he makes no pretence to being an 
entomologist, the pages of his present work 
reveal a large, but not very varied compila- 
tion. The bibliography to which he refers 
in his Preface is scanty, and in most cases 
of a popular character ; the volume therefore 
can in no sense be considered as a contribu- 
tion to entomological literature. As a 
popular book for young people who really 
want first-hand information on the subject 
we should hesitate to recommend it; but 
the beauty of its illustrations, many of 
which are charming photographs of rural 
scenery, makes it a volume which may 





suitably be used as_,a prize-book in ele- 
mentary schools. It is difficult to under- 
stand the demand for such books; insects 
and birds seem to provide a constant subject 
for compilers and sanguine publishers, to 
the detriment of a number of excellent 
works already published, which are thus 
frequently neglected by young naturalists. 

The philosophical and biological teaching 
of Mr. Westell is to be appiaised by his 
writing on the “reason for colour and form 
in flowers,” which he values, firstly, as 
“undoubtedly placed upon this earth by 
our beneficent Creator to please the eye of 
those of us who can see beauty in these 
floral treasures.” This is bad theology 
and the negation of science, while even the 
old teleologists would have expressed the 
idea in more cautious and happier words. 


My Rock-Garden. By Reginald Farrer. 
(Arnold.)—Of common mistakes made in 
gardening, some of the most flagrant have 
been committed in respect to the rock- 
garden. The author of the book under 
notice has therefore properly devoted the 
first chapter to the important questions of 
where, and how, to form the rock-work 
itself. He pictures the ideal garden for 
the culture of Alpine plants, its: proper 
position, aspect, and the kind of material 
of which it can best be made. He says: 
“‘ The garden proper as seen from the house 
is part of the house neither more nor less 
than the frame is part of the picture.” 
This being generally accepted as the correct 
view, it follows that the rock-garden should 
be constructed outside this area. 

After discussing the merits and demerits 
of extreme formalism on the one hand, 
and the total absence of any properly con- 
ceived plan on the other, he declares that 
if the rock-garden is to be a success it must 
have a plan. But there are three prevailing 
plans, of none of which the author can 
approve. The first is what he describes 
as the “‘ Almond-Pudding Scheme,” formed 
on a round bed piled with soil, with ‘‘ some 
of the spikiest pinnacles of limestone that 
can be found inserted thickly with their 
points in the air, until the general effect 
is that of a tipsy-cake stuck with almonds.”’ 
The second style is that of the ‘“ Dog’s 
Grave,’ in which the stones are laid flat. 
The third is described as the ‘‘ Devil’s Lap- 
ful,” and is said to have prevailed largely 
when alpine plants first began to be grown 
out of doors; we read with mixed feelings 
that “the finest specimens of this style are 
to be found at Glasnevin, and Edinburgh 
[Botanic Gardens]. This plan is described 
as simplicity itself :— 

‘* You take a hundred or a thousand cartloads of 
bold, square-faced boulders. You next drop them 
all about, absolutely anyhow ; and you then put 
things amongst them.” 


We can hardly accept this as a fair descrip- 
tion of the interesting and showy rock- 
garden at Edinburgh. The Kew authorities 
will be happy to know that the author, 
in proceeding to discuss the rules that 
govern the ideal rockery, states that ‘“‘ Kew 
offers every one a model which it would be 
impertinent to  praise.”” He recognizes, 
however, that although one may describe 
the ideal rockery, few can make it, being 
prevented by limitations of site, position, 
and capacity for obtaining the best material. 
Therefore it is that the author’s two rockeries 
—one old, and the other new—fail in ful- 
filling the specified conditions. 

In the description of suitable plants for 
the rock-garden in chap. ii. all double 
flowers are condemned, with the one excep- 
tion of the orange-coloured Welsh poppy 
(Meconopsis cambrica fi.pl.), and all annuals. 





In the same chapter theZmerits and pecu- 
liarities of some of the best of the English 
alpine plants are related in a style as vigorous 
as it is unconventional. Thus, in respect 
to Cypripedium calceolus and some other 
rare plants that have been almost extir- 
pated in the Arncliffe Valley north of 
Skipton, appears the following declamation : 
** Accursed for evermore into the lowest 
of the eight Hot Hells be all reckless up- 
rooters of rarities, from Professors down- 
wards.” The hints which are given of such 
plants as Actza, Potentilla verna, Geranium 
sanguineum, Cypripedium calceolus, and 
Primula farinosa are interesting, and the 
cultural directions equally valuable. 

Having disposed of the English alpine 
plants, the author deals with the exotic 
species in order agreeing with the botanical 
classification, beginning therefore with 
Ranunculacez. Chap. iv. is concerned 
exclusively with anemones, and chap. v. 
with ‘ Papaveracez, Crucifere, and Dian- 
thus,’ a somewhat ‘“ mixed” title. The 
writer’s familiarity with his plants is obvious 
on every page, but we confess to feeling 
some degree of irritation at his frequent 
reference to this species as “he” and that 
as “she.” On pp. 65 and 66, when writing 
of Petrocallis pyrenaica, he refers to “ the 
brilliancy of his flowers....and concise 
sturdiness of its growth.” On p. 75 the 
practice of artificial wall-gardening is un- 
necessarily condemned as “a discord, natur- 
ally and invariably,” and “a _toppling 
‘ dyke ’ altogether slipshod and undignified. 
Chaps. vi. and vii. are devoted exclusively 
to the saxifrages, which are referred to in 
great detail, and the particulars of the 
habits of the different varieties and the 
cultivation they require will well repay 
careful study, although we cannot always 
agree with the author’s unrestrained appre- 
ciation of some species and absolute rejection 
of others. 

Chap. ix. begins thus :— 

‘* Over the Sedums I will not linger, for I don’t 
like them; over the delightful Sempervivums I 
dare not linger, for I like them too well.” 
Therefore he passes to the epilobiums, and 
describes E. hectori and E. glabellum as 
two of the most awful little ramping weeds 
ever invented ; but of EZ. Dodonet he writes : 

‘“‘He is my favourite of the whole race, and I 

think him a particularly charming, useful little 
plant who is certain never to make a nuisance of 
himself or die off, or do anything tiresome. 
But of the edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum) 
—a species which most people prize, and 
not without reason—the author has nothing 
good to relate :— 

‘‘ There is no sort of horticultural merit in grow- 
ing the Edelweiss...... The thing is a pretender all 
round, his flowers are a bundle of leaves gone mad 
ances A flannelette fraud composed entirely of decep- 
tion, without and within, a bunch of whitened 
leaves masquerading as a blossom and an easygoing 
sand-loving parvenu from the deserts, &e. 

The campanulas form the subject of 
chaps. x. and xi. and the primulas of 
chap. xii. Speaking of primulas, the author 
refers contemptuously to some recently 
introduced species from China which, to 
say the least, may yet prove to possess 
much value :— . 

‘‘ Veitch has some rather uninteresting species, 
Veitchii, vittata, reflexa, poorish capitatas, and 
Sieboldis, and a hideous black-brown one called, I 
think, tangutica.” 

Androcaces, gentianas, and ‘ Some Isolated 
Treasures ’ are dealt with in the three follow- 
ing chapters; and then occurs one of = 
most interesting portions of the book. It 
describes the author’s quest after Ertérs- 
chium nanum in its native habitat, and 
his experiences in making the ascent to 
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the summit of the Meiden Pass, where he 
found a brilliant colony of this species. 
The tiny leaves and surpassingly beautiful 
blue flowers are coveted by every “ rock- 
gardener.” We read with great interest 
all that Mr. Farrer has to say respecting 
attempts at its cultivation; but there is 
little success to be hoped for, and it is perhaps 
better to raise plants from seeds each spring 
than rely upon keeping them through the 
winter. 

In the few remaining pages the author 
treats of pentstemons, irises, tulips, orchids, 
and miscellaneous species. The work con- 
tains 16 full-page, half-tone illustrations, 
and, notwithstanding blemishes of style, 
is one of the most interesting and vigorous 
on this subject that have been published 
for some time past. It is not, however, 
exhaustive, the author having preferred 
to deal with a selection of plants thoroughly 
rather than give a briefer survey of a 
greater number of species. 








SOCIETIES. 


LinnEAN.—Feb. 6.—Dr. A. B. Rendle, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. W. Barratt and Mr. A. W. Hill 
were admitted Fellows——Mr. E. C. S. Baker, 
Mr. E. A. Cockayne, Miss E. Crocker, and Mr. P. L. 
de Vilmorin were elected Fellows.—Mr. Horace 
W. Monckton exhibited specimens and lantern- 
slides of leaf-impressions from the Reading Beds, 
on behalf of himself and Mr. O. A. aeiedin— 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. E. T. Newton 
grote Mr. ee Reid, _ D. H. Scott, and 
the Chairman engaged.—The first r was b 
Mr. Reid, on eiruits and Seeds oo ths 
Pre-Glacial Beds of Britain and the Netherlands,’ 
especially on the Pakefield specimens from the 
neighbourhood of Lowestoft (Cromer Forest-Bed), 
and from Tegelen, near Venloo, in the province of 
Limburg, Netherlands,—An animated discussion 
followed, the participants being Mr. A. P. Young, 
Mr. J. Groves, Prof. F. W. Oliver, Mr. A. 0. 
Walker, M. Marcel Allorge, Mr. E. T. Newton, 
Dr. J. J. H. Teall (the last three being visitors), 
and Mr. H. W. Monckton.—The second paper, by 
Mrs. Eleanor Mary Reid, explained the good 
results obtained from the use of large quantities 
of commercial concentrated soda carbonate when 
boiling refractory deposits.—The Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing and Mr. Reid discussed a few points of 
interest.—The next paper, by Mr. S. T. Dunn, on 
‘A Botanical Expedition to Central Fokien,’ was 
briefly laid before the meeting by the General 
Secretary.—The last paper was read in title: 
‘Some New Alcyonaria from the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans: Preliminary Notice,’ by Ruth M. 
Harrison. 





PHILoLocicaL.—Feb. 7.—Mr. H. R. Nesbitt, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. T. C. Hodson read a 
Fas ond which he called ‘Gleanings from an Ethno- 
ogical Notebook.’ The province of Assam con- 
tains speakers of Indo-Aryan and Indo-Chinese 
languages. Neglecting the former group, the paper 
dealt mainly with linguistic data collected by the 
reader while a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
and began with a series of notes indicating 
features of interest, linguistic and ethnological, 
among (a) the Khasis, who speak a Mon-Khmer 
—— ; (b) the Tai or Shans (Shan languages) ; 
and (c) the Meitheis, Kukis, Nagas, and Lusheis, 
who speak Tibeto-Burman languages. Analysis of 
various roots shows the history of the tabu idea, 
which in one part of this area has solidified into a 
notable system of ritual. The reader connected 
the tabu idea with the belief in dreams and 
chiromancy. He then indicated how linguistic 
differentia may be utilized for classificatory 

urposes, and he compared the results of the 
inguistic Survey with those obtained by the 
ethnological investigations he had conducted. The 
amorphism which in his view characterizes the 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman up has an 
organic relation with the religious beliefs (animism) 
of the people, and with their material culture. 
Their diversity was shown to possess a real unity ; 
and as glimpses into their minds happen to 
revealed, a picture is afforded of man in the making, 





wherein one may witness the forces of variation, 
experimentation, and selection in full activity.—In 
the discussion which followed the paper Sir Charles 
Lyall, Mr. Tabor, Mr. Dickson-Brown, the Chair- 
man, the Secretary, and others took part. 





InstituTION oF Crvi. EnorneErs.—Feb. 4.— 
Sir William Matthews, President, in the chair. — 
It was announced that 38 candidates had been 
admitted as Students.—The monthly ballot resulted 
in the election of 3 Members, 43 Associate Members, 
and 4 Associates. 





ARISTOTELIAN. — Feb. 3. — Dr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the chair.—Dr. A. Caldecott 
read a paper upon the psychology of the emotions. 
The inquiry was an inductive study of a small 
group of thirty-four eighteenth-century auto- 

iographies by some of Wesley’s early Methodist 
preachers. They were chosen because of their 
capacity for self-observation, and because of the 
comparative ease with which their environment can 
be reconstructed ; and also beeause the religious 
emotion or sentiment which they describe is of a 
well-marked character. The sentiment appeared in 
these cases to consist of a central emotion, begin- 
ning in nearly all cases with a distress which 
obtained relief after conflicts varying in length and 
severity, and terminating in a sense of satisfaction 
which me a dominant influence in their minds. 
The operation of this central feeling in inhibiting 
opposing inclinations and desires was deszribed ; 
and the gradual building-up of a complex senti- 
ment by means of congenial emotions, e.g., joy, 
gratitude, social regard, was traced. The influence 
extended to the operations of intellect and will, 
and a general harmony of character was secured. 
But in twenty of the cases the establishment of 
the sentiment was not secured until a course of 
vicissitudes had been passed through. Some of 
these were very severe, lasting for several years ; 
they seemed to be due to the emotions themselves, 
as only six recorded any change in the objects 
of belief during their dark periods. The difficulty 
of securing a hold seemed in some cases to be 
due to the failure to build up the complex 
sentiment quickly, in others to some decline 
of power in the central feeling _ itself. 
The presence of a feeling of joy was so constant in 
these cases that Mr. Shand’s contention for its 
being indispensable seemed to be sustained, and 
the writer of the paper connected it with the law 
of conservation operating between the emotions 
and health—a law which is often enunciated, but 
frequently questioned. There seemed also in the 
vigorous and laborious lives which these men led 
under the influence of this new emotion to be 
evidence that increase of mental energy was called 
up, beyond what they would have been able to 
exercise without it. Attention was then drawn to 
the stability which was achieved, even in the 
cases where vicissitudes had been marked. Some 
of the men worked under Wesley for thirty or 
forty years amidst much opposition, and all closed 
their careers in the enjoyment of contemporary 
testimony to their having attained high qualities 
of character. As the cases were nearly all drawn 
from the mechanic and labouring classes, with a 
few of the class of small employers, the capacity 
for the attainment of a strong harmonizing senti- 
ment in virtually complete stability was a fact 
which, so far as the few cases could go, verified 
the theory of the ‘‘systemic” character of the 
higher sentiments which is now being accepted by 
psychologists. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Academy, 4.—'The Grand Manner: Egypt and 4 
eat ty of Arts, 3 the Th aie ee 

_ ety of Arts, 8.—‘ The Theory an: tice of Clock Making,’ 
Lecture V., Mr. H. H. Cunynghame. paenon 

— Sociological, 8.—‘ Aspects of the Social Movement in India,’ 


ir. S. K. iffe. 
Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Membranes: their Structure, Uses, 
and Products,’ Lecture II., Prof. W. Stirling. 

— Hellenic Society, 5.—Papers by Mr. L. Dyer and Mr. E. Norman 
Gardiner on the Oéar poy at Olympia. 

— Statistical, 5.—‘ A Method of estimating Capital Wealth from 
the Estate Duty Statistics,’ Mr. B. Mallet. 

— Institution of Civil Pageous. 8.—‘Shaft-Sinking at the 
Horden Colliery, South-East Durham,’ Mr. J. J. Prest. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Banners in Pageantry,’ Mr. G. W. Eve. 
(Applied Arts Section.) 

— Zoological, 8.30.—* On the Inheritance of Colour in Domestic 
Pigeons, with Special Reference toe Reversion,’ Mr. R. 
Staples-Browne ; ‘The Duke of Bedford's Zoological Explora- 
tion in Eastern Asia: 1X. List of Mammals from the 
Mongolian Plateau,’ Mr. Oldfield Thomas ; ‘ Descriptions of 
New Species of Rhopalocera from Africa and from New 
Guinea,’ Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker. 





Wep. Meteorological, 7.30.—‘ Formation of Snow Rollers,’ Mr. Cc, 
Browett ; ‘Comparison of Ship's Barometer Readings with 
those deduced from Land Observations,’ Mr. E. Gold. 

— _ British Archeological Association, 8.—' John Halle, Merchant 
= Mayor of Salisbury in the Fifteenth Century,’ Mrs, 

‘ollier. 

— Folk-lore, 8.—‘The Morning Star Ceremony of the Pownee,’ 
Dr. A. C. Haddon. 

— Geological, 8.—* Notes on the River Wer, Mr. H. Dury. 

- Microscopical, 8.—‘ Eyepieces for the Microscope,’ Mr. E. M, 
Nelson; ‘The Life-History of a New a Rey, 
Eustace Tozer; ‘On Dimorphism in the Recent Foraminifer 
Alwveolina boscii,’ Mr. F. Chapman. 

— Society of Arts, 8—‘The Law of Treasure Trove,’ Mr. W, 


artin. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Wood: its Botanical and Technical 
Aspects,’ Lecture I., Prof. W. Somerville. 
— Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Grand Manner: Pergamos and 
=e Art,’ Prof. R. T. Blomfield. 


red yal, 4.30. 

= Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Electrical Power in 
Railway Goods Warehouses,’ Mr. H. Henderson ; * Electric 
Power in Docks,’ Mr. C. E. Taylor. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘ Experiments with Wild Species of Tuber-beari: 
Solanums,’ Mr. A. W. Sutton; ‘The Life-History and Larval 
Habits of Tiger-Beetles (Cicindelidw),’ Dr. V. E. Shelford; 
*On a Possible Case of Mimicry in the Common Sole,’ Dr, 
A. T. Masterman. ff 

— Chemical, 8.30.—*The Action of Thiony! Chloride and of Phos. 
phorus Pentachloride on the Methylene Ethers of Pyroca. 

chol Derivatives,’ Mr. G. “~e 7 ; ‘The Preparation of Con- 
ductivity Water,’ Messrs. H. Hartley, N. P. Campbell, and 
R. H. Poole ; and other Papers. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—'The Chronology of the Bronze 
Age in Great Britain and Ireland,’ Dr. Oscar Montelius, 

— Historical, 5.—Annual Meeting; President's Address. 

le ecological, 8.—Annual Meeting. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘Currents as a Cause of 
Coast-Erosion,’ Mr. G. O. Case. (Students’ Lape oy: ) 

_ Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘ Tests of a Live Steam 
Feed-Water Heater,’ Prof. J. Goodman and Mr. D. B, 


Maclachlan. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—'The Ether of Space,’ Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—'The Art of Florence,’ Lecture II., Mr, 
Iwyn Brinton. 








Science Gossip. 


THE death last Wednesday at Hampstead 
of Lieut.-General Sir Richard Strachey, who 
had reached the age of ninety-one, removes 
one of the most eminent and accomplished 
of Indian administrators. His services in 
India began as far back as 1836 in the 
Bombay Engineers. The wide and success- 
ful extension of railways, canals, and irriga- 
tion works was chiefly due to his influence. 
With his brother, Sir John Strachey, who 
died at the end of last year, he published 
in 1882 ‘Finances and Public Works of 
India.’ Sir Richard, who was made F.RB.S. 
as early as 1854, was a keen student of 
botany, geology, and geography. He pub- 
lished ‘ Lectures’ on the last subject, and 
several papers in learned journals. His 
travels settled several points of Indian 
geography, and he was a leading member 
of the Royal Geographical Society. He 
organized the study of meteorology in India, 
and was Chairman of the Meteorological 
Council from 1883 to 1905. He received 
the Symons Medal for Meteorology in 1906 
and an honorary LL.D. from Cambridge in 
1892. 

Tue date of Prof. Young’s death (men- 
tioned in our Science Gossip last week) 
was the 3rd ult. 

THE UNDER-SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND 
has intimated to the Secretary of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society that the 
Society will receive a grant of 200/. a year 
from the Treasury, beginning from the date 
when it vacates the quarters in the National 
Portrait Gallery which it is proposing to 
leave. 

Tue Annual Report on the Distribution of 
Grants for Agricultural Education and 
Research in 1906-7, with Statements re- 
specting Colleges and Institutions Aided, has 
been issued as a Parliamentary Paper. The 
price is 9d. 

THe FourtH INTERNATIONAL MATHE- 
MATICAL CONGRESS will assemble at Rome 
on April 6th. There will be four divisions: 
(1) Arithmetic, Algebra, Analysis; (2) 
Geometry; (3) Mechanics, Mathematical 


Physics, Geodesy, Applied Mechanics; (4) 
Philosophy, Historical, and other Questions. 

THE monthly magazine Technical Lite- 
rature, which has its offices in New York, 
and is published in England by Messrs. 
Constable, will henceforth bear the title of 
The Engineering Digest. 
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THE successor to M. Berthelot at the 
French Académie de Médecine was elected 
last week, after a keen competition. At 
the first ballot M. André, who collaborated 
with him, obtained the majority of votes ; 
but at the second M. Béclése was declared 
elected by 45 votes to 25 cast for M. André. 
The new Academician is chief of the “‘ labo- 
ratoire de radiographic” at the St. 
Antoine Hospital. 

WE regret to notice the death on 
the 14th ult. of Mr. Richard Hinckley 
Allen, author of that excellent and exhaus- 
tive treatise ‘Star Names and their Mean- 
ings,’ which appeared at New York in 1899. 
Mr. Allen had been in business many years 
in that city, but lately resided at Chatham, 
N.J., and died at Northampton, Mass., 
where he had been to attend the funeral 
of a sister. 

THE death is also announced of M. A. 
Lancaster, chief of the Meteorological De- 
partment of the Royal Observatory of 
Belgium at Uccle, and collaborator with 
the late Director Houzeau in the ‘ Biblio- 
graphie générale de IT Astronomie,’ the 
first part of which appeared in 1887, and 
the second in 1882. 

M. BourGEt, of the Toulouse Observatory, 
has been appointed Director of that at 
Marseilles. 

Circulars Nos. 134 and 135 of the Harvard 
College Observatory record the discovery 
of forty-one variable stars in the southern 
hemisphere. One of these, situated in the 
constellation Columba and numbered 
-30°.2883 in the ‘ Durchmusterung,’ has a 
range of more than 4} magnitudes, being 
10:4 when brightest, and below the fifteenth 
when faintest. Several of those in the 
second list are found to be of the Algol type. 

A MONTHLY astronomical journal has been 
started at Antwerp under the title Gazette 
astronomique, which is to give ephemerides 
and an account of astronomical phenomena 
to be observed, together with some popular 
articles. 


THE first number of vol. xxxvii. of the 
Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani has appeared. The chief articles 
are Prof. Abetti’s account of the observations 
of tho transit of Mercury last November 
at Arcetri; Prof. Bemporad’s results of 
photometric observations at Catania; and 
tables of spectroscopic images of the solar 
limb, both as observed at Catania, Kalocsa, 
Odessa, Rome, and Zurich in July and 
August, 1905, and earlier ones obtained 
at Rome by Tacchini and Millosevich in 
June and July, 1881. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


Pillow Lace: a Practical Handbook. By 
Elizabeth Mincoff and Margaret S. 
Marriage. (John Murray.) 


A practicaL handbook on pillow lace, 
such as that now under our hand, could 
only be produced by accomplished 
workers thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. Hitherto the historical interest 
of a delicate and fascinating minor art 
has been mainly considered. The revival 
produced the practical learner of lace- 
making, who could only rely upon the 
little information that elementary pam- 
phlets afforded, and, in fact, got no further 
than “ torchon.” 

With the decay of the industry, that, 
well within living memory, was of such 
importance—for instance, in the Midlands 





—the more advanced types of lace-making 
passed almost out of knowledge, and the 
time has certainly arrived when aid should 
be forthcoming for the modern pillow-lace 
maker, concerning herself only with 
moderate varieties. The authors have 
very sensibly made their explanations as 
short as possible, relying much on the 
excellent diagrams. These exhibit a care- 
fully graduated set of examples, and, as 
Mrs. Mincofi—who is responsible for 
the first six chapters—says, “the book 
cannot be begun at random.” The worker 
must labour upon the sensible progressive 
system that is set forth for her, whether 
she starts with the learning of Russian, 
torchon, or other lace. 

The concise and sufficient historical 
summary is embellished with illustrations 
of lace of different kinds and periods, 
perfectly shown by means of photography, 
and processes such as were unknown in 
the days of Mrs. Bury Palliser. The plate 
of a Mechlin lappet-dentelle 4 réseaux, 
for instance, could not be better; while 
the illustration of the Brussels lappet 
exhibits the wonderful taste and skill 
of early eighteenth-century lace-makers. 
Such delicate efforts were worked to and 
fro across the pillow, ground and flowers 
together, in the finest thread, as many as 
five hundred bobbins often being used. 
We may reflect that the poor thread- 
spinners and lace-makers of Brussels, 
Mechlin, or Valenciennes wove their 
subtle webs in damp underground rooms, 
by the light of dim candles set behind 
water globes; and we may rejoice that 
Mechlin lace, though degenerate, is now 
copied by machines with assiduity and 
success, and human life and health are 
spared. But machinery can never repro- 
duce the texture and feeling of the real 
thing, to which, moreover, time has given 
an extra cachet of value. 

We strongly commend the succinct 
genealogical table or lace pedigree on 
p. 23, showing at a glance the rise and 
progress of the schools, and indicating, 
for instance, to what extent English 
lace in the Midlands was indebted to 
Venice originally, then to Flanders, and to 
a slight extent collaterally to France. 

The chapter on ‘Tools’ treats of the 
various forms of the lace pillow (the 
Kléppelsack of Saxony), the methods 
of making them, and their stands; but 
we find no mention of the “ maid” and 
the “‘ bow maid,” formerly the inseparable 
adjuncts of the lace-maker’s cottage in 
the Midlands. Only of recent years has 
any attention been paid to the beauty 
and delicacy of English bobbins. So far 
as we are aware, nothing regarding their 
place of their manufacture, classifica- 
tion, or approximate dates has up to 
the present time been put into print. 
From the evidence of a varied collection 
we gather that the very small ones in 
ivory or bone (some worn half through 
by use) are the oldest, thus verifying 
the testimony of Fuller that “ bone lace,” 
such as was made at Honiton in his day, 
was so called on account of the bone 
bobbins used in its manufacture. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt went to his execution in 





1554 in a ruff trimmed with “ bone-lace.” 
Unlike continental examples, which are 
not “jingled,”’ those in England, being 
much smaller and lighter, were invariably 
weighted with white, coloured, and other 
glass beads, called “ jingles,’ as well 
as with Roman and English silver and 
coins, brought home from the fields by 
husbands and brothers. In the parts 
of Bedfordshire about Sandy, where 
onions are grown, the beds are weeded by 
hand, the weeders generally kneeling, 
and thus the smallest coins are dis- 
covered, and go to ballast the bobbins. 
Once, indeed, at Cogenhoe, Northamp- 
tonshire, a gold noble of Henry VI. was 
retrieved from a lace pillow. 

Later bone bobbins are parcel-gilt, 
stained in different tints, decorated with 
letters and dates, or spirally inscribed 
in dots of different colours—‘ a gifte by 
Rebecca Grainge to Elizabeth Bend ” ; 
as love tokens, supplying the place of the 
posy ring—“‘ I will for ever love the giver,” 
&c. Mrs. Mincoff, quoting an example 
inscribed “Jesus wept,’ remarks, as 
well she may, “ What has become of the 
fitness of things ? ” 

Wooden bobbins have been turned with 
great beauty and delicacy. Some are 
cut as “church windows ”—so called, 
hollow with movable balls, faceted, 
banded with pewter, brass-wired with 
minute beads, ‘“‘ harnessed’ with metal, 
with loose rings of wood or pewter, 
thicker for gimp, larger for ‘ poking 
sticks,’’ &c. The unjingled French, Belgian, 
and Venetian bobbins appear clumsy 
beside the varied English examples. Simi- 
larly, the rickety English “lace turn,” or 
bobbin winder, once usual in North- 
amptonshire, is more picturesque than the 
rigid German machine. Among the pillows 
we miss the neat revolving sort from Spain. 

Information on the making of lace 
patterns and thread carries us to the 
mysteries of torchon, or rather, as the 
authors advise, to Russian lace—so called, 
seemingly, because it did not originate 
in Russia, but came from Italy, whence 
it passed by way of Flanders into the 
dominions of the Tsar. There it is now 
more acclimatized than elsewhere. In 
the description of the making of the tape 
which forms the main pattern we have 
the first examples of the diagrams, 
beautifully and accurately presented, 
which constitute so attractive and useful 
a feature in ‘Pillow Lace.’ In their 
complicated lines and convolutions they 
vividly recall the engraved circular plates 
by Albert Diirer; and when, as here, the 
pattern and the lace which is fashioned 
from it are placed side by side, together 
with a printed description, a learner can 
require nothing more. 

From Russian lace to torchon is not a 
wide step, but the latter is superior, 
shading off, as the ‘Lace Pedigree’ 
indicates, into Maltese (a guipure), Cluny, 
and other sorts better than itself. Con- 
spicuous in the designs are “lozenges,” 
“spiders,” and “fans,” well displayed 
in the patterns and resulting laces, 
simple edged or fringed. With respect to 
Maltese and Cluny, patterns and laces 
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are clearly set forth in a most interestin 

chapter; and plaited lace, the secon 

great variety, usual in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but now entirely 
superseded, is duly treated. 

o the third great class, that of grounded 
lace—namely, “solid figures, standing 
out more or less plainly from a lighter net 
background ’—belongs ‘“‘much of the 
high aristocracy of pillow lace—Chantilly, 
Mechlin, Valenciennes, and silk blonds.” 

The fourth class, guipure, the opposite 
of grounded lace, consists of solid figures 
connected by plaits and twists. To one 
kind of guipure Honiton lace belongs. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, with 
regard to the above general classification, 
that the four classes, in their several 
varieties, often shade into one another. 
Further, as in fact the diagrams 
show, the present work is intended 
as a guide to the lace-maker in the 
easier kinds of pillow lace, not as an aid 
to the student and connoisseur. It is 
with this aim that in some cases the 
diagrams are shown in thick as well as 
in thin lines, and the resulting laces, 
though somewhat coarse, are well suited 
for house decoration. A useful glossary 
gives many words in French and German 
not to be found in ordinary dictionaries. 








Rembrandt : a Study of his Life and Work. 
By G. Baldwin Brown. (Duckworth.)— 
The time had come for a book on Rembrandt 
which should put the English reader in 
possession of the chief results of recent 
continental research on the life and works 
of the greatest of Dutch painters. The 
last ten years have seen the publication of 
new books on Rembrandt so multitudinous, 
so large, and, it may, be added, so expensive, 
that there can be few private libraries in 
which they are assembled, and the serious 
student, who may be debarred from easy 
access to public collections, needs at 
least a guide to the use of this new litera- 
ture and a summary of its chief contents. 
Of popular monographs. on Rembrandt 
there were already enough, and it may at 
once be said that Prof. Brown has not added 
to the mass of negligible literature. He 
is scholarly, well-informed, and accurate, 
and has made careful use of such authorities 
as Dr. Hofstede de Groot’s ‘ Urkunden,’ 
Dr. Bode’s great publication of the paintings, 
and the reproductions of the drawings 
inaugurated by Dr. Lippmann and continued 
since his death. In fact, he is rather ham- 
pered by the extent of his knowledge when 
he finds himself compelled to compress what 
he has to say into a book of little more 
than 300 pages. Selection, in such a case, 
is a matter of great difficulty, and Prof. 
Brown has erred, perhaps, in including 
too many subjects for discussion. Still, 
there is evidence of personal taste and of 
direct acquaintance with the pictures criti- 
cized, even if they hang in galleries so 
remote as those of Stockholm and St. Peters- 
burg. 

Two preliminary chapters treat of Rem- 
brandt’s place in modern painting, and 
his enVironment in Holland of the seven- 
teenth century. Two chapters are then 
devoted to his biography, one to the draw- 
ings, one to the etchings, two to the pictures; 
while two concluding chapters contain, 
besides a discussion of Rembrandt’s tech- 
nique in painting, an attempt at a final 





estimate of the qualities of his art, and a 
statement of his attitude towards the deepest 
and most solemn realities of this life and the 
world to come. The plan chosen for the 
discussion of drawings, etchings, and paint- 
ings as subjects apart involves a somewhat 
forced disintegration of an organic whole 
into its elements, and the reader finds 
himself several times beginning again at 
the outset of Rembrandt’s career, when 
he had just left him at the glorious 
period of a life that continually waxed 
in artistic power, though it waned in worldly 
prosperity. The chapter on the etchings 
is somewhat dry, and not so evidently 
written con amore as those portions of the 
book which deal with painting. Prof. 
Brown passes beyond the judicial attitude 
into a more generous and enthusiastic mood 
when he writes of the St. Petersburg ‘Danaé,’ 
the Stockholm ‘Claudius Civilis, the 
‘Family’ at Brunswick, the ‘Jan Six,’ 
the ‘Return of the Prodigal, and the 
‘Syndics. The selection of illustrations 
is unconventional and good, and the book 
is provided with such critical apparatus 
in the way of analysis, notes, and indexes, 
as is suitable to its scope. It may be com- 
mended as the best book on Rembrandt’s 
life and art for the general reader that has 
been produced in England. 


Index to Archeological Papers, 1665-1890. 
Edited by G. Laurence Gomme. (Constable 
& Co.)—Mr. Gomme (whose name in this 
connexion must be associated with that of 
Mrs. Gomme) is to be congratulated on 
having at last achieved, notwithstanding 
the great pressure of his public duties, a 
work which he undertook twenty-five years 
ago, and of which a first instalment (A to C) 
was published so long ago as 1888-91. 
His preface somewhat disarms criticism by 
acknowledging that such a work, unless it 
had been compiled by a band of capable 
workers, each taking up his own department, 
is bound to contain many errors and mis- 
prints. The plan of the work is to furnish 
an index, by names of authors, of all archzeo- 
logical papers published in the Transactions 
of central and local societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland since the foundation of the Royal 
Society of London in 1665. As an index to 
the Transactions of the central societies, 
many of which have no general index, or 
only a partial and incomplete one, the book 
may save those who desire to consult those 
Transactions some trouble ; but as an index 
to the Transactions of the local societies, it 
is a revelation of a mine of comparatively 
unknown and unsuspected information. Mr. 
Gomme remarks, with characteristic shrewd- 
ness, that many of the local details are 
vitiated by false theories concerning their 
origin and history, and by false conclusions 
as to their purpose and meaning, but that 
these dee & not destroy the recorded 
facts, and many a fragment of evidence has 
now no longer any corroboration except for 
its place in the pages of the Transactions of 
some local archeological society. 

It must be admitted, however. that 
an index by names of authors only is 
an insufficient guide, as the searcher for 
information may not know the names of 
those who have written upon his subject, 
especially in the case of local Transactions. 
A subject-index is therefore a supplement 
imperatively called for, and while it is not 
to be wondered that Mr. Gomme has been 
unable to furnish such an aid, its absence 
is absurd and ought to be remedied <t once. 

The index by names of authors affords, 
at a glance, much interesting information as 
to the wee na fertility of archeological 
writers and the development of the lines of 
research that they have taken up. Among 
the good men of a past generation, Charles 





Roach Smith and Albert Way each occupy 
more than four pages ; and among those still 
happily with us, Sir John Evans claims a 
similar allotment. On the other hand, the 
gr papers by Sir A. Wollaston Franks, 
who filled so large a place in the work of the 
Society of Antiquaries during the second half 
of the last century, call for little more 
than one page in the index; while 
Stukeley, whose influence on the early days 
of that society was almost as great, has 
only three papers to his name, and one of 
those is a posthumous selection from his 
commonplace book. 

We may mention one or two omissions. 
Among the papers published by anthro- 
pological societies we do _ not find 
any of those read before the  short- 
lived London Anthropological Society and 
published under the title of Anthropologia 
(1873-4). The papers printed in the Trans- 
actions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society are duly noted, but 
not those contained in a separate issue of 
Proceedings at its evening meetings (1871), 
some of which were valuable. The papers 
in the quarto series of Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature 
(1829-39) are indexed, as well as those of 
the current octavo series, but only the latter 
is referred to in the ‘ Table of Contents.’ 

It should be added that the collection in 
this volume terminates with the year 1890, 
but that lists of archzological papers 
(mostly due to Mr. Gomme’s untiring 
industry) have since that date been issued 
by the Congress of Archeological Societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries, and 
have been widely circulated among the 
members of those societies. Those persons, 
therefore, who possess this volume, and the 
annual lists issued by that Congress, 
have at their disposal a record of the 
activities of archzological writers up to the 
latest date. We have no hesitation in 
accepting Mr. Gomme’s statement that he 
has enjoyed his self-imposed task, and that 
it has taken him into realms of research 
which have been of the greatest use to his 
own work. An appendix of forty-four pages 
contains titles omitted from their places or 
collected since the compilation was com- 
pleted, and should be kept in mind when 
the book is being used. It needs careful 
revision, and the addition we mention 
above. 








THE COUNTY HALL. 


THE public exhibition of designs for the 
proposed new hall for the London County 
Council has, naturally, attracted much atten- 
tion. The selected design has been sub- 
jected to much criticism in detail, both lay 
and professional; but by general consent 
it is admitted to be a creditable solution 
of the problem. Mr. Knott’s virtues do not 
exactly appeal to the man in the street, who 
is inclined to vote his work commonplace 
because it is made up of architectural 
features which are thoroughly naturalized 
in London. This is undoubtedly intentional, 
and a wise recognition of the “ drift” of 
things—the natural tendency of circum- 
stances to evolve the suitable in architecture. 
Indeed, to find originality in the nice 
relation of familiar units rather than in 
the introduction of fresh ones is not a bad 
sign in an artist—witness Greek art, which 
is monotonous in so far as it consists in 
dealing endlessly with the slightest of varia- 
tions of the same set of forms. To the general 
public, however, little given to the recogni- 
tion of any large scheme, and inclined to 
look at a window or chimney at a time, and 
judge it by the novelty of its details, 
Mr. Knott’s workmanlike structure appears 
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less interesting than, say, the gayer and more 
exotic Parisian exhibition - buildings de- 
signed by Messrs. Houston & Horn, with 
their lavish splendour of river front and 
their ornamental details elaborated down 
to the very subjects of the wall-paintings. 
It_is for this public a reproach to Mr. Knott 
that his skyline (always a difficulty in this 
enormous pile of offices, and productive in 
other hands of many purposeless towers) 
is almost exclusively, yet sufficiently adorned 
by utilitarian chimneys. 

Against such criticisms it is not necessary 
to defend at any length the fine composition 
which has at a stroke placed a young and 
little-known artist in the front rank of living 
architects. We mention them because from 
their nature they make it clear that this 
is not the kind of work which a pessimist 
— expect to emerge from a competitive 
trial. 

For our own part, we remark that con- 
siderable alterations seem to be needed. Mr. 
Knott shows us a dignified and attractive 
building that looks its part, but externally 
it is disfigured by passages of enormous 
length, with no windows except at the ends, 
so that we expect heavy expenditure in 
electric light. Other features more external 
and moreeasily altered are already threatened 
by the assessors, with some danger to the 
qualities of the building which give it pre- 
dominance over other designs submitted 
Among such is the fine flight of steps pro- 
jecting into the Thames so important as 
securing the full stateliness of the river site. 
This advantage is secured, perhaps, in more 
practical fashion by arches admitting the 
river under the Embankment, as in the 
design of Messrs. Jemmett & McCombie. 
Beneath these arches approach is gained by 
a fine flight of steps direct from the state 
barge into the interior of the building ; 
while a similar arch at the other end admits 
lighters to a coal wharf. This idea has its 
grandeur also, and is more like modern 
London than the other. 

There is practical gain in the promo- 
tion of these competitions. We believe 
that the distinguished architects who on 
the whole admirably adjudicate upon them 
would assure us that their educational value 
on the competitors is so considerable as to 
produce a definite advance in the kind of 
work submitted, and that the designs 
successful ten years ago would be often out- 
classed to-day. Were the painter similarly 
provoked periodically to consider serious 
problems, the effect might be even more 
stimulating and valuable, and in ten years’ 
time we might have a not unworthy school 
of decorative painting. 








THE MODERN SOCIETY OF 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


At the Institute the junior among British 
portrait painters show themselves on tho 
whole a little more painterlike than their 
brethren who usually exhibit at the New 
Gallery, if they are, on the other hand, a 
little less trustworthy as portrait painters. 
If there be a difference between the two 
societies, it is in the pictures of the less 
capable members of each. At the New 
Gallery these tend to be vulgarly photo- 
graphic, while here they are vaguely 
characterized, though still retaining the 
ambition to use paint freely and gracefully. 
With wise precaution, the hangers have 
placed some of the most distinguished works 
near the beginning of the exhibition, and 
thus favourably prejudice the visitor. Mr. 
Gerald Kelly is the best all-round exhibitor 





here—stylish in his use of paint, delicate 
and sure in his draughtsmanship, reserved 
(indeed, a little too reserved) in his colour. 
He shows nothing which has, perhaps, the 
intimacy of a certain portrait of an old lady 
recently exhibited at the New Gallery ; 
but each of his five portraits has merit, 
W. Somerset Maugham, Esq., Mrs. M. V. 
Leveaux, and Frank Rutter, Esq., being the 
best. His choice of flesh tints is a little 
pallid and sickly, but otherwise he is one 
of the most dependable of the younger 
portrait painters. By comparison Mr. 
Alfred Hayward is a more robust colourist 
and his full-length of Miss Mountjoy is a 
full-textured, deep-toned harmony of con- 
siderable personal quality. It suffers some- 
what from having been (apparently) painted 
in too small a studio, failing to carry 
at the greater distance exacted by the 
Institute galleries. Mr. Lambert’s group of 
works, with the exception of the small 
John Proctor, Esq., suffer in the same way. 
Tried by the test of distance, his flesh tones 
emerge in too high a key for the general 
pitch of the composition, which in his large 
portrait group is finely selected and well 
worth respecting. This is an unfortunate 
error, and might readily become a pernicious 
habit. It is made the more evident by the 
neighbourhood of the group of works by 
Mr. J. D. Fergusson, an artist whose taste in 
colour is more violent than Mr. Lambert’s, 
though the integrity of his tone makes his 
pictures seem quiet and normal beside those 
of the latter. 

Here are four painters of some promise, 
all capable of handling large canvases with 
a sense of style that does not always preclude 
niceness of characterization. They make a 
creditable group, and the rest of the room 
is notably inferior. Their ease and ampli- 
tude, it is true, find an echo in the work of 
Mr. Max Bohm, but allied in this instance 
with a taste which detracts much from the 
merit of the work. The portrait of Lieut.- 
Col. Driscoll, D.S.O., however, has a pic- 
turesque subject which to some extent suits 
the painter’s manner. The rest of the pic- 
tures in the large gallery are disappointing, 
Mr. Chowne’s portraits being far from what 
his flower pieces would lead us to expect, 
while Mr. Sholto Douglas is also below his 
proper level. 

After these tired and smudgy pictures 
it is almost a relief to come, in the second 
room, on the clean and careful work of Mr. 
Alfred Priest. Charle R. Sammerton, Esq., 
is the best of these, all of which are clever 
with the cleverness of the ideal Academy 
student. They are sadly deficient in large- 
ness of feeling for tone and texture, the 
artist being, indeed, in the habit of examin- 
ing hair and face and coat and collar as so 
many isolated passages of modelling, instead 
of as parts of a closely interrelated scheme. 
Comparison with the work of Mr. Joseph 
Oppenheimer on the next wall brings home 
to one what this means, Mr. Priest’s sitters, 
for all his cleverness, being represented as 
metallic, while those of Mr. Oppenheimer 
are endowed with the mystery and homeli- 
ness, the veiled brilliance, of living flesh. 
True, with this comes some loss of incisive 
touch. The painting is looser, and some- 
times vague in form. Master Jack, Son of 
C. S. Holberton, Esq., however, and the por- 
trait sketch of Major-General Sir John Mac- 
donald Moody are well characterized, and 
among the best things in the galleries. The 
other portraits in the second gallery worthy 
of note are those of Mr. Frank Carter— 
often indifferently painted, but with some 
instinct for the vitality and expression of a 
head, which in The late Dr. Malecki results 
in a fragment of much unconscious eloquence, 
almost recalling Rembrandt—and a work- 





manlike Portrait of Mrs. Robert Jeffcock by 
Mr. Frank Salisbury. Here a vigorous 
painter, who shows alongside to what heights 
of terror he can go when uncontrolled by 
taste, seems to have submitted for the nonce 
to certain negative restrictions. He accepts 
sober hues and the pose of a quiet sitter. 

The small third room need not long detain 
us. Mr. Philip Connard is violent and 
experimental, and makes us again think of 
a recent still-life wherein he handled a theme 
as brilliant with much greater subtlety. 
Mr. Cadogan Cowper, A.R.A., by Mr. Louis 
Ginnett, is a capital likeness, and one of the 
successes of the exhibition. 








NEW ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS. 


THERE is a sad story of an English artist 
(now happily famous) who in his student 
days spent an entire summer over an ela- 
borate picture, which he brought to Paris 
and obtained permission to lay before his 
professor. Nervously the aspirant produced 
his effort, and awaited anxiously the great 
man’s criticism. The latter looked long 
at it, sighed, said, “‘ Ni habile ni naif,” and 
went away. 

A like brief and comprehensive indictment, 
we fear, might be levelled at the work shown 
at the Goupil Gallery by this new group of 
painters. They are neither brilliant nor 
serious; and mediocre attempts at virtu- 
osity, without sufficient driving power to 
carry them through, make a depressing 
exhibition. Mr. Arthur Bell’s Newbury 
Bridge strikes a note of comparative modesty 
and sincerity; and Mr. Shepherd’s two 
drawings of animals might plead immunity 
from the professor’s first accusation, for 
they are undoubtedly clever, if rather thin 
and slight. Mr. Tom Robertson’s Isle of 
Dreams has an impressive subject, but 
demands treatment in a severer mood. A 
touch of cloying prettiness weakens—a too 
easy confidence cheapens it. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


THE Director, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, de- 
scribed on January 3lst the excavation 
of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 
The complete excavation of the amphi- 
theatre surrounding the front of the temple 
has made it possible to reconstitute the 
plan and the general lines of the elevation : 
the building dates from the second century 
A.D. The most valuable of the finds are 
from the immediate vicinity of the archaic 
altar which occupies the centre of the 
arena: they are valuable not only artistic- 
ally, but also as indexes of the external 
relations of Sparta at a very early period. 
Thus in the deepest layer a small quantit 
of amber occurs, implying connexion with 
the north of Europe. A little higher 
(seventh century B.C.) are found orientalizing 
pottery and ivories, the latter strongly 
resembling the newest finds from the Arte- 
misium site at Ephesus, and thus especially 
interesting from the tradition that an Ionian 
(Gitiadas) came to Sparta and built the 
temple of Athena Chalcicecus. Egyptian 
influence is attested by the occurrence of 
a number of scarabs and several intaglio 
seals decorated with couchant animals in 
the round, a type which occurs (though 
much earlier) in Egypt. 

Mr. J. P. Droop gave an account of the 
early bronzes found at the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia. The clear stratification 
allows a chronological arrangement of the 
pins and brooches of the Geometric and 
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subsequent periods which confirms the 
conclusions reached from considerations of 
style. The bronze brooches with double 
spiral were apparently used as models for 
en of ivory which are found at Sparta 
about the close of the Geometric era. The 
finest bronze object from the temple of 
Orthia is a brooch of the archaic Greek 

riod, showing on one side a woman’s 

ead crowned with a polos and on the other 
the forepart of a lion, both modelled in the 
round. 

The earliest pottery belongs to the Geo- 
metric period: the Laconian style is very 
simple—more so than any other local style 
from South Greek sites. It is succeeded 
by an “orientalizing’’ style which is of 
local manufacture, but closely resembles 
the Cyrenaic ware of the sixth century B.c. 
It seems likely that the connexion between 
Sparta and Cyrene was always close, and 
that a greater share in the formation of 
the Cyrenaic style must be attributed to 
Laconian influence than has hitherto been 
generally recognized. 








A SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY MS. 
PLAN OF ROME. 


THERE has lately fallen into the writer’s 
hands a MS. sepia plan of Rome, which, 
in some interesting features, differs from 
any of the published seventeenth-century 
plans known to him; and as the matter is 
one of interest to all students of Roman 
topography, he ventures to offer here some 
brief account of it. 

At first sight it discloses an intimate 
relationship to the G. B. De Rossi 1665 plan 
dedicated to Alexander VII. (Chigi) ; but, 
whereas that plan gives the Chigi “ stemma”’ 
quartering Della Quercia, this sepia plan 
gives Chigi alone in rough; moreover, not 
as 3, 2, 1 monti, but as 4, 3, 2, 1, surmounted 
by a star, backed by the papal keys in 
saltire, and crowned by the “ Triregno.”’ 
This quartering was adopted in 1659-60. 
There is evidence, however, in the ink used 
that this “stemma” and the alphabetical 
table as well as the numerical table (for 
both are present) are later than the plan 
they adorn, and are by another hand. In 
fact, another ‘“‘ stemma,” in pencil, set at a 
very different angle (but without charges), 
is traceable beside the former one. 
These occupy the left-hand top corner. 
The numerical table extends to only 82 
items, whereas De Rossi’s 1665 plan con- 
tains 314. There is a slight differerfte 
between the two plans in size, the MS. one 
measuring cm. 82°06 by 55, while the De 
Rossi measures only 49-05 by 82:06. Where 
“Ecclesia” is used on the MS. plan, De 
Rossi uses “ Basilica ’’—in the case of the 
greater basilicas. The MS. presents also 
the following peculiarities. It shows six 
ships instead of eight on the Tiber. It has 
- (t.e., those made by the Barberini 
rom the bronze of the Pantheon) upon 
three of the bastions of the fortifications. 
The monastery of S. Rufino in the MS. 
becomes S. Eufemia in the 1665 plan. The 
MS. shows three fragments of the aqueducts 
between Porta §S. Lorenzo and Porta 
Maggiore, which are lacking in the later 
printed plan. The Pretorian camp is practi- 
cally omitted ; and its breadth is crossed by 
but a slightly curved line of wall having 
eleven towers. 

The most notable features of divergence 
are seen in Angelo and St. Peter's. 
Bernini's “‘ colonnade” has been superposed 
upon the MS. very neatly ; but apparently 
it is drawn by the same hand as the church. 
The pentagonal outworks of S. Angelo have 





been severely corrected in blacker ink, and 
the corrections correspond to their form in 
the 1665 plan. This also applies to street- 
modifications in the Ghetto. 

On the whole, it may be conjectured that 
the MS. may possibly be a study by Lieven 
Cruyl (1640-1720), utilized later for the 
Cruyl—De Rossi 1665 plan. 

Sr. Crarr BADDELEY. 








SALE. 


Messrs. CurisTIE sold last Saturday the following 
gn the property of the Duke of Sutherland : 

an Dyck, Portrait of a Gentleman, mounted on 
horseback, in red doublet and hose braided with 
gold, 2,205/. Lawrence, Duchess of Norfolk, in 
white dress, cut low and trimmed with lawn frills, 
8617. Andrea del Sarto, The Madonna and Child, 
with St. John, the Madonna in crimson dress, with 

een and blue robe, seated in a landscape, 682/. 
xuercino, St. Gregory, seated on a throne, looking 
upwards, his hand on an open book, 367/. Etty, 
The World before the Flood, 2417. Rubens, 
Philip IV. of Spain, on horseback, 136/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Art the last meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers Miss Anna Airy and M. Gustave 
Lehautre of Paris were elected Associates. 


At the Franco-British Exhibition the 
Art Building has been equally divided be- 
tween France and Great Britain. In the 
British Section there is room to hang only 
about 400 oil paintings and 400 water- 
colours, but there will also be sections de- 
voted to a collection of sculpture, and small 
collections of etchings, engravings, &c. 
The British ‘‘ Retrospective’’ Section will 
probably include 100 oil paintings and an 
equal number of water-colours, thus leaving 
room for but 300 oil paintings and 300 water- 
colours by living artists. Consequently the 
exhibits will be invited by the Committee, 
and artists are not encouraged to submit 
works for approval. 


THe DvucuHess oF MaritporovucH will 
open the International Society’s ‘ Exhibition 
of Fair Women’ at the New Gallery next 
Saturday. 


Tue Gil Blas has been devoting some 
attention to “les refusés au Salon,” and, 
although it by no means exhausts the 
subject, some of its illustrations are remark- 
able enough. Many French masters have 
had their pictures rejected—Corot, Millet, 
Rousseau, Delacroix, Diaz, and others. 
In 1859 Millet’s group of ‘La Mort et le 
Bicheron’ was sent back to the artist; 
and in 1872 Courbet’s ‘Femme couchée’ 
was refused by a jury over which Meissonier 
presided. 


An important collection of the works of 
Sisley is now being exhibited at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries in the Rue Laffitte, including 
over forty works which range from the 
artist’s visit to London during the Com- 
mune to his last days of artistic activity in 
1888. Sisley, although born in France, 
was the son of English parents, and one of 
his most interesting works in the present 
exhibition is a ‘ Vue de la Tamise.’ 


Mr. SELwyn BrinTON writes :— 


‘*My attention has been drawn to a letter in 
age columns from Dr. Eduard von Mayer, in which 

e complains that a translation of his interesting 
work on ‘ Pompeii’ was recently published in Eng- 
lish by Messrs. Siegle, Hill & Co., with the 
omission of certain parts of the work and quota- 
tions. Although I have now severed my connexion 


with that firm, at the time this work appeared I 
was acting as editor of ‘The Langham Series,’ and 
as such this work came under my supervision. In 
this, as well as other volumes of the series, I had 
strict instructions from my publisher to keep the 
volumes to a certain standard of uniformity as to 
the amount of paged matter, and, finding myself in 
this position, I consulted with the translator as to 
what portions, if any, could be omitted from Dr, 
von Mayer’s work with the least possible loss of 
continuity. 

‘*The question of the translator’s name appear- 
ing was decided by the publisher, and in the only 
volume which I myself translated for the series, 
( ‘Francisco Goya,’ by Dr. Muther) I submitted to 
the same rule. But I should like to add that the 
omissions from Dr. Mayer’s work were entirely 
made from exigencies of space, as described above, 
and not from any want of appreciation or sympathy 
with a work which I so valued that, as soon as : 
found my publishers had acquired the translation 
rights, id persistently pressed its claims on their 
attention.” 


THE new administrator of the Gobelins 
manufactory is M. Gustave Geoffroy, who has 
written and edited a long series of books on 
art, and has been one of the most con- 
sistent advocates of the impressionist school 
of painting. 


WE are sorry to notice the death last 
Saturday of Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, a 
learned archzologist who wrote no book, 
but contributed many papers to societies. 
He was for twenty-four years Hon. Secretary 
of the Glasgow Archeological Society, and 
for three years President ; indeed, that body 
owes its vigorous life to his zeal. To com- 
memorate its jubilee in 1906 he established 
the Dalrymple Lectureship in Glasgow. 
W. G. B., in The Glasgow Herald of Monday 
last, writes :— 

‘“‘Mr. Dalrymple for many years edited the 
Transactions of the Archzological Society, and 
brought to the discharge of the duties of an editor 
a oad for minute accuracy which was invaluable. 
sana Perhaps the great passion of his life was for 
travel, and particularly travel in France—a land 
as to which he was singularly well informed. 
Aided by a memory which never failed him, he was 
able to enjoy foreign archeological research to the 
fullest. While France was always his favourite 
realm, he travelled widely also in Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Dalmatia, and other countries, and his 
conversation was erudite without weariness, for, as 
Sir Thomas Browne put it two centuries ago, ‘he 
had wisely seen the world at home and abroad.’ ” 


At the second general meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
next Tuesday Mr. Louis Dyer and Mr. E. N. 
Gardiner will read illustrated papers on the 
O¢arpov at Olympia, and Dr. Cecil Smith 
will show illustrations of two new Parthenon 
fragments. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sart. (Feb. 15).—Cathedral Cities of France, Water-Colours by Herbert 
Marshall, Leicester Galleries. 
— Landscapes in Water-Colours by James Aumonier, R.L, 
vate View, Leicester Galleries. 
— Memorial Exhibition of the Works of J. Buxton Knight, 
Private View, Goupil Gallery. 
— New Ideas in Dainty Portraits by Hal Hurst, R.I., Mount 
Street Galleries. ; 
— Scenes on the Roman Campagna, Water-Colours by Aristide 
Sartorio, R.A.S.L., Private View, Fine-Art Society. 
— Water-Colours by Deceased and Living Artists, Messrs. 
Agnew’'s Gallery. 
Tves. Original Poster Designs and Colour Sketches by H. L. Shindler, 
ress View, Newman Gallery. 
— Paintings by Wilfrid G. von Glehn, Private View, Carfax 


allery. 
Wen. Paintings and Water-Colours of England and Holland by 
Evert Moll of Dordrecht, Private View. Ryder Gallery. 
Sar. (Feb. meee Society of Painter - Etchers and Engravers, 
Private View, 5a, Pall Mall East. 











MUSIC 


oe 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A History of Music in England. By 
Ernest Walker. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


—Our author in his Preface says that he has 





used the term “ English” for want of any 
other “ that is more exactly comprehensive.” 
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It seems, however, strange that he should 
object to the more comprehensive term 
“ British.” To avoid “sitting in judgment 
upon younger men,” he has not mentioned 
by name any living composer born later than 
1860. One other point is noticed in the 
Preface. The book deals almost entirely with 
the art itself; details concerning the lives 
of composers are left to biographical diction- 
aries. Tho story of English music from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century is well 
told, the chapters on the ‘ Madrigalian Era’ 
and ‘ Purcell and his Contemporaries’ being 
instructive and interesting. 

Dr. Walker complains—to our think- 
ing, somewhat unjustly—of the crushing 
influence, first of Handel, and then of 
Mendelssohn, over native art. In speaking 
of music under the later Georges he says 
that blind adoration of Handelian methods 
“crushed out of ninety-nine of every 
hundred composers any vital originality 
they might otherwise have displayed.” 
But was there any “ vital originality” to 
crush ? We doubt it. Beethoven stimu- 
lated Schubert and Schumann, to name 
only two composers: they strongly felt his 
influence, but they had really something 
to say on their own account. A similar 
argument applies to Mendelssohn. Again, 
Wagner’s influence has proved very strong, 
but Sir Edward Elgar, in ‘The Dream 
of Gerontius,’ shows clearly that, though 
affected, he was not crushed by it. 

Our author’s account of Handel’s operas 
and of the splendid music contained in 
these little-known works is well worth read- 
ing. No one will dispute the statement that 
the composer “tried to base his title to 
immortality on a direct popular appeal ”’ ; 
but his true title rests, and firmly, on music 
written solely for the sake of art. Dr. 
Walker complains that ‘The Messiah’ 
is “still part of the average Englishman’s 
religion, and he criticizes its music no more 
than he criticizes its words.”” No ‘‘average”’ 
person could criticize the music; and no 
one, average or otherwise, has ever thought 
of criticizing the words. Dr. Walker may 
dismiss his fear that, owing to recent reaction 
against the fetish worship of Handel, he is 
in “some danger of being relegated to the 
rubbish-heap.”” Our author’s account of 
Later Victorian music is thoughtful, and, 
in the main, fair. 


Ignaz Jan Paderewski. By Edward Alger- 
non Baughan. (John Lane.)—To write 
honestly about a great living artist, and 
especially one who is “‘ an idol of the public,” 
is no easy matter. A man must be in sym- 
pathy with his subject, yet not too much 
so; otherwise he will minimize faults and 
magnify virtues. Mr. Baughan is by 
profession a critic, and his appreciation of 
his subject is temperate. The account of 
the life, mixed with a few ‘‘ apocryphal” 
stories — such are told of all who have 
become celebrated—is brief. But we are 
more concerned about Paderewski as a 
pianist and a composer. Our author quotes 
his criticism of a recital in 1901, and 
still, in the main, adheres to it. He con- 
sidered Paderewski’s technique not always 
clear ; he found “ too many spots of virtuoso 
exaggeration of contrast,” and so on. Yet, 
in spite of shortcomings, Paderewski is 
for him “the greatest of living pianists,” 
for in addition to strong individuality and 
Tipe musicianship, he is strongly emotional, 
and possesses that “‘curious magnetism 
which always enchains the attention of the 
public,”’ 

In judging Paderewski as a composer, the 
critic is very guarded in his language. He 
finds, as many others do, much to praise 
in the various works, yet he suspends 





judgment. The promised opera and sym- 
phony will, he expects, “‘ enable the musical 
world to come to a definite conclusion as to 
the place Paderewski will occupy as a 
composer.” 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. ArtHurR Faace gave his third concert 
at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. 
The programme included two novelties. The 
first was the Prelude for orchestra and organ, 
and a soprano solo and chorus ‘ Ave Maria,’ 
from ‘Fra Francesco,’ a one-act opera by 
Mr. Henry Waller, which was originally 
produced under the direction of Dr. Muck 
at Berlin. It is of course impossible to 
judge of the work from these two excerpts. 
All we can say is that there is a certain 
dramatic feeling in the Prelude, and that 
the solo, well rendered by Madame Conly, 
is expressive. The other novelty was a 
setting of the Latin text of ‘ The Beatitudes,’ 
for baritone solo, double chorus, orchestra, 
and organ, by Mr. Edward Maryon. The 
influence both of Berlioz and Wagner is 
felt in the music, and there are excellent 
intentions, not, however, fully realized. 
The music is full of life, and has effective 
moments, but the style does not seem dig- 
nified enough for the words, and is at times 
even inappropriate. Mr. Thorpe Bates, the 
soloist, deserves praiso. The rendering of 
the work was on the whole good. Whatever 
the value of the two pieces named, Mr. 
Fagge is to be commended for his determina- 
tion to produce novelties. His programme 
also included the first and second parts of 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha’ and Mr. 
Holbrooke’s ‘ The Bells.’ 

THE complete original works of Liszt, 
under the direction of the Franz Liszt 
Endowment, are being published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel. The first volume of 
the Symphonic Poems, edited by Eugen 
d’ Albert, has just appeared. Other editors 
will be Ferrucio Busoni, Felix Mottl, Eduard 
Reuss, Bernhard Stavenhagen, August 
Stradal, Felix Weingartner, and Dr. Philipp 
Wolfrum. 

Messrs. BretTKopr & HARTEL have just 
issued the fourth volume of ‘ Beethoven’s 
Leben.’ The late Dr. Deiters had collected 
all (or nearly all) the material for it. As 
already announced, it has been edited by 
Dr. Hugo Riemann. 

M. Moritz MoszxowskI, the Polish com- 
poser, will give an orchestral concert at 
Queen’s Hall next Wednesday, with a pro- 
gramme of his own compositions. His third 
Orchestral Suite will be performed for the 
first time. 

Mr. ArcHy ROSENTHAL announces an 
interesting pianoforte recital for Monday. 
The programme, with one exception, consists 
of works by living pianists. The ‘ Tragic’ 
Sonata by the late Edward MacDowell, 
which was in the programme, will still be 
given, and thus form an interesting and 
fitting tribute to the memory of the American 
composer. 

Dr. Puitre ARMES, who had been for 
over fifty ‘years organist of Durham Cathe- 
dral, died last Monday in his seventy-second 
year. He was assistant organist to Dr. 
Hopkins (brother of the late Temple 
organist) at Rochester Cathedral. In 1855 
he went to Chichester Cathedral, and in the 
following year to Durham, where in 1897 he 
was appointed Professor of Music at the 
University. He composed several oratorios, 
anthems, and church services. 

JOACHIM possessed some rare autographs : 
a Bach cantata, Beethoven’s Romance in F 
(Op. 50), Mozart’s Concerto for Violin in a, 
and Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in §E flat. 





All these, according to Le Ménestrel of the 
lst inst., have been purchased by an amateur 
residing in Vienna. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
- unday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
- amy League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mon. Miss Edith M. Compton's Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
_ Mr. Archy Rosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
— London Symphony Orchestral Concert. 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tues. Mr. Emil Sauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
_ Mr. Henry Gurney’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Madame Rose Koenig's Wagner Recital, 8.30, Suffolk Gallery. 
- Mr. J. Campbell McInnes’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, ‘Bolian Hall, 
Wep. Royal Academy of Music Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
~ Moszkowski's Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
oa Miss G. Pelly's Violin Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tuvrs. Mr. Willy Burmester’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
~_ Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Fr. Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s Chamber Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
— Miss M. Paice and Mr. P. Edmonds’s Recital. 3.30, Zolian Hall. 
— Electric Harmonic Society, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Chap’ pede liad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
Mr, S armaduke Barton's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 


Hall. 

Miss Mara Hess's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall, 

Popu 3 Conon for Children and Young Students, 3, Stein- 
way Hall. 

—  Brinsmead Chamber Concert, 3.15, Cavendish Rooms. 

— Miss Dora Gilpin’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 














DRAMA 
 &— 
THE WEEK. 

Garrick.—The Woman of Kronstadt: a 

Play in Three Acts. By Max Pemberton 

and George Fleming. 
To say, as one must of ‘The Woman of 
Kronstadt,’ that its best act comes first 
is virtually to pronounce a verdict of con- 
demnation. For in a play of this kind 
the interest should grow more intense as 
the action proceeds ; the audience should 
be kept in a state of breathless suspense, 
and have no time to scrutinize the im- 
probabilities which make up the plot. 
But Mr. Pemberton and his colleague 
in their dramatization of the former’s 
romance have not succeeded in getting 
a continuous crescendo or preventing 
invention from flagging. From a theatrical 
point of view, the idea with which the 
drama starts seems ingenious, if incredible, 
and the mutual relations of the three chief 
characters—the pretty English governess 
who acts as a spy inside a Russian fortress ; 
her Russian soldier-lover who discovers 
her, to his horror, betraying his country’s 
secrets ; and the astute chief of staff who 
is set the problem of rendering the spy 
innocuous—hold out the promise of inter- 
esting complications. But this is not 
borne out. Mr. Bourchier, moreover, has 
not improved the chances of the play by 
engaging for the part of the heroine an 
actress whose style is too mature. Mrs. 
Russ Whytal’s emotional force is consider- 
able, and her voice has some fascinating 
intonations; but she does not at all 
suggest that ingenuousness which is the 
only condonation of the governess’s 
offence. Of the other principals, Mr. 
Charles Bryant has but a poor chance 
with so wooden a character as that of the 
young officer, but he puts plenty of 
fervour into the love-scenes; while Mr. 
Titheradge as the chief of staff reveals a 
real, though grim sense of humour. 
Terry's. — Rosmersholm. By Henrik 

Ibsen. 
‘ ROSMERSHOLM’ wears remarkably well. 
However perverse the sophistry may seem 
which prompts the two chief characters 
to solve their difficulties by self-annihila- 
tion, and however irritating the resort 
to that expedient of suicide which is no 
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less a convention than the “happy 
ending,” the play remains, as its latest 
London revival proves, both on_ its 
technical and spiritual side, one of the 
most interesting of Ibsen’s prose-dramas. 
In none of his other works has he 
employed with such brilliant success 
what has been called his retrospective 
method ; throughout three acts he keeps 
his audience intent upon the gradual 
revelation of what has happened before 
the play begins. Here, too, for the first 
time in Ibsen’s theatre, we are asked to 
treat as of minor importance the social 
environment of the story, and con- 
centrate our attention on the drama that 
is being enacted in a man’s and a woman’s 
soul; but that drama is kept in touch 
with external facts, and is sufficiently 
illustrated by manifestations of emotion, 
to make a general appeal, despite the 
inevitable monotony of its scheme. 

Our American cousins, when they wish 
to imply that a play cannot be spoilt 
by imperfect acting, declare quaintly that 
it is ‘‘ actor-proof.”” The phrase might 
be used of ‘ Rosmersholm.’ If there is one 
outstanding feature, it is the study of 
Rebecca West, one of the subtlest, yet 
most full-blooded of Ibsen’s heroines— 
a masterful woman who is as relentless 
as fate towards a rival, but loses all her 
strength of will, and unscrupulous self- 
confidence, under the influence of love. 
Now such a character requires above all 
things personality in its interpreter. Miss 
Florence Kahn, who has been essaying the 
part this week at Terry’s, does not 
possess personality, or convey the idea 
of ruthlessness and will-power; a quiet, 
subdued voice and a self-repressed manner 
are all she gives us, except a few ebullitions 
of emotion. Her performance is a dis- 
tinct instance of under-acting throughout 
the play. She does not even indicate 
the hardness of the earlier Rebecca, but 
makes her consistently soft and gentle. 
Mr. Eille Norwood makes a dignified, 
but apathetic Rosmer, and lets the cha- 
racter act itself. Mr. Hignett, though 
strenuous as the Bohemian idealist 
Brendel, does not catch the humorous 
aspect of the man. The best work in 
the revival, indeed, comes from Mr. 
Fulton as Rector Kroll, and from Mr. 
Gwenn, who gives a perfect little sketch 
of the disreputable journalist Mortensgore. 








The English Stage of To-day. By Mario 
Borsa. Translated and edited by 8S. Brin- 
ton. (John Lane.)—An intelligent Italian’s 
opinions of the modern London stage were 
bound to be interesting, if only as revealing 
differences of national taste and point of 
view, and to that extent Dr. Borsa’s book 
challenges attention. English playgoers, for 
instance, have become, through sheer despair 
ofany change, soaccustomed toseeing theatres 
worked as a business speculation, that it 
should do them good to note the Doctor’s 
indignation over our long-run system, and 
the general commercialism of our drama. 
Even a policy, let alone an ideal, is the 
exception rather than the rule with the 
London theatrical manager; his procedure 
is to give the public, as he says, what it 
wants, and by an astute flattering of its 
susceptibilities and prejudices, its senti- 





mental eagerness to escape the realities of 
life, its taste for the showy and meretricious, 
to secure for himself, if possible, a fortune. 
Dr. Borsa is quite right when he maintains 
that such a system is almost fatal to the 
prospects of worthy art; and he is on safe 
ground when he protests against the “ in- 
tellectual apathy” of the British public, 
and complains that our managors’ esthetic 
enthusiasms seem confined to the scenic 
illustration of their plays and the personal 
comfort of their audiences. But any reader 
who takes up this book in the expectation 
of finding in it a sober, balanced, scholarly 
appreciation of our stage as it strikes 
a foreigner will, we fear, be sadly dis- 
appointed. Dr. Borsa’s chapters are the 
merest journalizm—impressionistic notes 
in which gossip, personal or newspaper inter- 
views, recollections of conversations, public 
speeches, criticisms and summaries of plays, 
casual and not always accurate surveys of 
theatrical history, biographies of players 
and playwrights, &c., are thrown together 
without much sense of form or proportion. 
Some of his judgments on plays have a 
certain piquancy as revealing an attitude 
of mind and a philosophy of life other than 
our own; but the bulk of his matter is 
ephemeral, while his criticism is too 
often marred by the tendency to exaggera- 
tion inherent in ‘“‘ impressionism.” For 
example, it is a little surprising to be told 
that “the buffoon may occasionally be 
found on the English stage, the brilliant 
comedian never.” It is amusing to learn 
that the third act of ‘The Gay Lord Quex’ 
is not only the “cleverest,’ but also the 
“finest, most human, and therefore most 
attractive piece of work that Pinero has 
ever penned.’ Moreover we cannot always 
be sure that Dr. Borsa does not make some 
of his sweeping generalizations on hearsay. 
Thus’ his main critical reference to Miss 
Ellen Terry runs as follows: ‘In conjunc- 
tion with Irving, she was an irresistible 
Portia, a sweet and gentle Ophelia, and a 
terrible Lady Macbeth.” There is noreference 
to her Beatrice, we observe. But mark 
the epithet “terrible” as applied to her 
Lady Macbeth! Can Dr. Borsa have seen 
that performance ? and could any one who 
had describe it in such terms ? Picturesque 
certainly, but “terrible”?! Ellen Terry has 
been the joy of a generation of playgoers ; 
and her high spirits, her April changes of 
mood, her spontaneity, must be among their 
most treasured memories. But we do not 
regard this past mistress of comedy as 
terrible. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. H. B.—W. L. M.—W. W.— 
H. H.—O. V. D.—Received. 

J. W. W.—Better send to ‘ Notes & Queries.’ 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—— = 
JUST PUBLISHED, feap. 4to, 12s. net. 


LELAND’S ITINERARY. 
(In or about the Years 1535-1543). 
Newly Edited from the MSS. 

By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

Vol. II. Containing Parts IV. and V. 


With an Appendix of Extracts from 
Leland’s Collectanea. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE BLACK DEATH 
OF 1348 and 1349, 


By the Right Rev. F. A. GASQUET, D.D., 
Abbot President of the English Benedictines. 


New and Revised Edition. 


HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
CHEAPER REISSUE, 3s. 6d. net. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 


WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland- 
GOWER, M.A. 


GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel 
HALSEY. 


GERARD DOU. By W. Martin, Ph.D. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. 


BELL’S MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Pott 8vo, each with Eight Illustrations. Cloth, 
ls. net ; limp leather, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Painters— 


BOTTICELLI. By R. H. Hobart 
CUST. 


Musicians— 


GRIEG. By E. Markham Lee. 
[Ready February 19. 








IIlustrated List on application. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REVISED EDITION. 
TURBINES. By W. H. Stuart 


GARNETT. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 5s. net. 

** We have here a treatise which will be appre- 
ciated by the engineer, and yet is easily under- 
stood by the general reader; a work admirably 
compiled, characterized by lucidity of expression 
from cover to cover, and yet a text-book...... 
should prove most valuable now that the turbine 
is being installed so extensively in His Majesty’s 
ships and in the mercantile marine.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 


GRAMMAR. An Exercise Book for Junior 
Classes. By HECTOR WILSHERE, M.A. 
Assistant Master at Sydney Church of Eng- 
land Grammar School. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 


CHARLES READE.THE 


CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
Abridged and Edited by the Rev. A. E. HALL, 
B.A., Assistant Master, Bancroft’s School. 


(Bell’s English Texts for Secondary Schools.) 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.S NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS 


RE-ISSUE OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 





——— 





AT ONE-THIRD OF THE ORIGINAL PRICE, AND TO OCCUPY ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
OF THE SHELF SPACE REQUIRED BY THE ORIGINAL WORK. 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleasure in announcing the publication, 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. met each; or in Half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. met each, 
OF THE 


Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 

The Volumes will be identical with the Original Edition in type and size of page. Errors have, as far as possible, 
been corrected, and some of the Bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise the Text remains unaltered. 
VOLUME I. (ABBADIE—BEADON). Including a Statistical Account of the Work and a New Postscript, 

Will be published on MARCH 10, and a Volume will be published each succeeding Month until the completion of the Edition in DECEMBER, 1909. 
PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY: 


Its Teaching and its Aims Examined. 
By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 2s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
The World says :—‘ For unthinking persons who have been glamoured by the Socialist 
mirage, we could wish for no better ‘eye-opener’ than this plain, matter-of-fact, and 
crushing exposure of the mischievous fallacies and predatory aims of present-day Socialism.’ 


MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
_. The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ Mr. Harrison has always about him something of an 
infectious enthusiasm. Alike to those who know Switzerland and to those who do not we 
would cordially commend this very pleasant little volume.” 





LORD WANTAGE, V.C. K.C.B.:a Memoir 


By his WIFE. With 8 Portraits in Photogravure. Large Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
The Daily News says :—“ A record of a busy and useful career. Lady Wantage deserves 
hearty congratulations for the skill with which she has put together this interesting 
memoir of her husband.” 














THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Portrait. Demy Svo, 5s. net. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE, NOW READY. 


The Nation says:—‘‘ Full of vivacity and pleasant illustration, and makes a very 
readable volume.” 


BRITISH SOCIALISM: 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Aims, 
and Practical Purposes. 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘Modern Germany,’ ‘The Rise and Decline of 
the Netherlands,’ &c. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (February 24. 


IDLEHURST: 


A Journal kept in the Country. 
By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of ‘ Lonewood Corner,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. [February 18. 
The Saturday Review, noticing the first edition, said :—‘t We know ‘ Idlehurst’ very well, 
and we know sundry other bits of John Halsham’s work. ‘Idlehurst’ is one of the most 
beautiful idylls in English.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, Author of ‘The Difficult Way,’ ‘The Orangery: a 
Comedy of Tears,’ &c. [March 3. 


CROSSRIGGS. 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, Authors of ‘Tales that are Told,’ &c. 


DAN RIACH: SOCIALIST. (Shortly. 


By the Author of ‘ Miss Molly,’ ‘ Ingleheim,’ ‘The Great Reconciler,’ &c. [Shortly. 


THE FLEMINGS. 


By JESSIE and CHARLES FIELDING MARSH. 











(In the press. 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, G.C.V.O. C.B. LL.D. F.R.C.S., Author of ‘Tale of 
a Field Hospital,’ ‘The Other Side of the Lantern,’ &c. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece and numerous Half-Tone Illustrations. Small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 

(In the press. 


MEMOIR OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN, 


| G.C.B. G.C.M.G. C.LE. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.1., Author of ‘The Protected Princes of 
India,’ ‘Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T.,’ &c. With Portraits and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. net. (In the press. 


MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 


By Rev. Prof. ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A., Author of ‘Stories from Homer, &c.,” 
‘Two Thousand Years Ago,’ ‘ Fall of Carthage,’ &c. Small demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
(In preparation. 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


VOLUME II. By J. B. ATLAY, Author of ‘Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart, 
K.C.B. F.R.S., a Memoir,’ &c. With Portrait Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
*,* This Volume completes the Work. {In preparation. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “WATERLOO LIBRARY.” 
ADAM GRIGSON. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of ‘ Deborah of Tods,’ ‘ Peter’s Mother, 
&c. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Immediately. 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


By A. D. WEBSTER, Author of ‘ Practical Forestry,’ ‘The Forester’s Diary,’ &c. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 8s, 6d. net. (Jn March. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


By F. W. GAMBLE, D.Sc. F.R.S., Lecturer in Zoology, Victoria University, Man- 
chester ; Editor of ‘Marshall and Hurst’s Junior Course of Practical Zoology.’ 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Line and Half-Tone Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (In preparation. 























THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.  Edited,. 
with a Preface and an Appendix on the Portraits, by FREDERIC G. KENYON, 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With 2 Portraits. Crown nary 
net. ortly. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE. Profusely illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, To 











graphical Views, &c. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Medium 8vo, 10s. . 
net. (Shortly. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Gouxryr OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 


following posts :— 
oO pasa 4 ABe NEEDLEW oak, and BMBROIDERY 
the DEN SCHOOL ART, DALMENY 
Avenue. NS lor 1 Two Attendances a W: coke (Th -®.. Mornings 
ope At joons). gv aM. a Atte —o of about Three 


Hou! “Candidates o good Be wledge of Design as 
well a1 as of the Preetcal a of t work. and must have had 
experience in Teachi! 
lications should be r™ on the Official Form, to be obtained, 
x with particulars of the appeintmens, fr from the Clerk of the 
Gina Education Offices, Victo Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 11 a.v. on FEBRUA RY: 29, 1908, 
accnmnpanied by ¢ copies of three be paneer of recent da 
All tions on the subject must be endorsed * * Teacher of 
Art Neodet tr and a stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 
MISTRESS of METHOD at the CLAPHAM DAY 
TRAINING COULEGE for WOMEE, to commence work at 
EASTER. as soon possible ss Bt an ar 
attaching to +> ‘post will cubanines at 180/. , and fies, 
py La to ono. ~~ ae by annual increments ‘of 10l., 
a maximum o 3 
re. cations should be. todo on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained 
r ee of the appointment, from the Clerk of = 
Gounell Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m., on MARCH . 
1908, accompanied by copies of three Testimonials of recent date. 
All communications on the subject must be eet ‘Mistress of 
Method,” and a st: land st be ench 
Canvassing for poses (1) and (2), either poe hy indipectly, will be 
held to be a disqualification for employment. 
Pt, ——— of a in the Council's service are give 
in the London County Council Gazette, which is we week and 
can be obtained from the Council's Publishers, Ki ok 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8. Ww. oe Geshe ing 
postage) 14d. an issue, or, for the year, tse subscription of 6s. 6d. 
y Lo MME, Clerk of the re County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
February 13, 1908. 


THE NEW TALMUD 
Translated from the Original Text into English 
By Dr. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 
(The only Translation in the World). 
[HE BABYLON TALMUD IN ENGLISH 
AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE TALMUD. 
Subscriptions taken Cash or Instalment. 
Prospectus Free. 

THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO., 
473, Colonial Building, Boston, Mass. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, 536 by xxiv pp., 10s. 6d. net. 
TUDIES IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
By JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A. LL.D. D.Litt. 
(Late Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). 

The Contents include the following :—The Rights and Limitations of 
the Intellect—The Moral Nature and Revelation—The Religious 
Element in Man—The Bible—The Church—Primary Conceptions of 

God—The Doctrine of the Trinity—Agency and Attributes of God— 
Doctrine of Man—Reconciliation—The Person of Christ—The Work 
of CT of Grace—Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Individual. 

PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


((ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
LYNN, BAU PRAS Edition. With 5 Plates. By W. T. 


Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
“Wei OW 1 ition 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Taurean, 15, Paternoster Row. 





NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
most interesting Circumstances connected with the Gasrvetion 


of Solar and Lunar E “y pses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 8. 


Lond: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & sons. ‘Laurreo, 15, Paternoster Row. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Surve at 


the most interesting Fests in - History of Cometary 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Lond 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Taueren, 15, Paternoster Row. 





FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, NOW READY. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 


“ Nothing better of its kind has ever ventas mania Mechanic. 
London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liautep, 15, Paternoster Row 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Rte ssronn's 


M4E&NESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Tennysoniana : Cleopatra—Mystery of Hannah Lightfoot—Errors, Typographical and 
Otherwise—Disraeli’s Abyssinian Speech—Shakespeare’s Tansied Compliment to Elizabeth— 

Széchenyi: its Pronunciation—‘‘ Molusio,” a Ghost-Word—The ‘‘ Hazel” in Politics—Soup- 

Kitchens—“‘ Tammany”: Origin of the Name—Glosses of Middle English—Initial Letters 

instead of Words—Ouseley Family—London Signs: ‘Guy, Earl of Warwick”—John James, 

Architect—Early Book Auctions. 

QUERIES :—Fulton the Inventor—Brandenburgh House Sale—Authors Wanted—Fannings of co. 

Clare—White Ensign—Burial-Places of Eminent Engineers—Tower of London—Chateaubriand 

on the French Character—Admiral John Bazely—‘‘ The Midwife Toad ”—Cavaliers with 

Prince Rupert—‘ Lang o’ Lea,’ Irish Song—‘‘ The Weed ”—Churchwardens appointed by 

Mayors—French Regiments in English Pay—Bostock Coat of Arms—Genealogical—‘‘ The 

Clayton Arms ”—‘‘ Willy Water.” 

REPLIES :—Latin Pronunciation—‘‘ Camelian ”—‘‘ Cut his stick ”—‘ Lady of the Lake’: Allusions 

—Proclamation of Winter—Coleridge Items—Secret Languages—‘‘ Vin gris ”—Fielding’s Grave 

—Vocabulary of Peasant—‘‘ Fide sed cui vide ”»—‘*‘ Anon ”—The Treaty of Tilsit—‘‘ Prize ”— 

Wareham, Dorset—G. Auld: London Booksellers and Publishers. 

a = BOOKS :—Mrs. Stopes on Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries—‘ The Hewsons 

- of Finuge. 

Booksellers’ , 

Notices to Correspondents. 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Hazlittiana—London Statues and Memorials—‘ The Bookseller ’—Thomas Shakespeare, High 
Bailiff—King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations ’"—Keats, Cortes, and Balboa—Seventeenth- 
Century Travelling—‘‘ Humming Ale ”—Perry : the Beverage. 

QUERIES :—Fabian Society—Vanden-Bempde Family—‘‘ What you but see when you haven’t a gun” 
—Counting bringing Tll-Luck—Rogers on a Highland Fortress—Rings on Houses—Col. Conyers 
Darcye’s Regiment—St. Austin’s Church: Archbishop Whitgift—‘ That Reminds Me ’—‘ The 
Watch at the Sepulchre ’—‘‘ Truckee”—Powlett of Sombourn—Canals in Naval Warfare— 
“The Dandy’s Ball”—Paravicini of Nottingham—‘ Hartly House, Calcutta’: Allusions— 
** Petits Chevaux,” a Game—Capt. Joseph Wiggins—Charlton Thruppe—Yale Gaiveniiy Seal— 
Mayo of Poulshot—Hull Railway Report. 

REPLIES :—The Winston Shakespeare Portrait—Mrs, Julia Stretton—Vicomte de Crémail—Coleridge 
on ‘Christabel’—Raine Island—Salarino, Salanio, and Salerio—Cold Harbour Lane—Authors 
Wanted—Nonjurors: Rev. Benjamin Way—Index of Place-Names—The Perreau Brothers and 
Mrs. Rudd—St. Andrew’s Cross—Name-Puzzle in Early Spenser—The Minor Inns of Court— 
‘* KEcrivez les injures””—‘‘ Spellicans” —‘‘ Parsley Peel ”—Joseph Hume’s Ancestry—‘ Esmond’; 
Slip of the Pen—‘‘ Father of his Country ”—Rotherhithe—Sir Henry Docwra—Casanova in 
England—‘‘ Port Arms”—Life in Bombay—Giffords of King Somborne—Cremation in 1769— 
Wentworth Day—Mince Pie and Plum Pudding—Crowe Family—Two Old Proverbs—Origin of 
the Gordon Tartan—Motherhood late in Life. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—The Oxford Dictionary—‘ The King over the Water ’—Reviews and Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s ennai Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 








THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Accopnt of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 





Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 
PUBLICATIONS of tue COMMITTEE 


FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON. 


B. T. BATSFORD has pleasure in announcing 
that he has secured a limited number of Copies of 
these important but little-known Publications, 
which he is able to offer, for the present, at the 
Special Prices mentioned. 


THE TRINITY HOSPITAL IN MILE 
END. An Object Lesson in National History. With 
13 Full-Page and Folding Plates, comprising Pen 
Drawings, Original Lithographs, and Hand-Coloured 
Illustrations. 4to, paper covers, as issued 1896 (pub. 
1l. 1s. net). Price 7s. 6d. net. 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW: a Register of 
the Historic and_ Beautiful Landmarks of the 
Parish, With 36 Full-Page Plates, from Photographs 
and Drawings. 4to, paper covers, as issued, 1900 (pub. 
11. 1s. net). Price 4s, 6d. net. 
THE GREAT HOUSE, LEYTON. With 
25 Full-Page Illustrations. 4to, paper covers, as issued 
1903 (pub. 1/. 1s. net). Price 9s, 6d. net. 
BROOKE HOUSE, HACKNEY. With 9 
Full-Page Illustrations, and a fine Etching of the 
Courtyard as Frontispiece. 4to, paper covers as issued 
1904 (pub. 15s. net). Price 5s. net. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. DUNSTAN, 
STEPNEY. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations, and a 
fine Etching of the Church as Frontispiece. 4to, paper 
covers as issued 1905 (pub. 15s. net.) Price 5s, net. 

These finely produced Monographs dealing with 
the remains of beautiful or historic buildings in 
Greater London are of the greatest interest to 
Antiquaries, Architects, and all lovers of Old 
London, forming, as — do, complete and accurate 
records of many fine old buildings and landmarks 
around the great city, rich in historical and archi- 
tectural interest. 

*,.* To secure Copies early application should be 
made, as the small stock is certain to be soon 
exhausted. ——_— 

B. T. BATSFORD, 95, High Holborn, , London. 


One of the most Remarkably re- 





viewed Books of Recent Years. 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
Author of ‘The Crimson Azaleas,’ &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 68. 





SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Times.—‘*‘ Picturesque and original...... Full of 
air and light and motion.” 

Daily Telegraph. —‘‘A hauntingly beautiful 
story.” 

Globe. —‘* Weirdly imaginative, remote, and 
fateful.” 

Evening Standard.—‘‘ A masterpiece......It has 
the gift of the most vivid description that makes a 
scene live before your eyes.” 

Sunday Times.—“‘ A very lovely and fascinating 
tale, by the side of which ‘Paul and Virginia’ 
seems tame indeed.” 

Morning Leader.—‘‘It is a true romance, with 
an atmosphere of true romance which few but the 
greatest writers achieve.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Many able authors—an un- 
commtelta number—have written. about the South 
Sea Islands, but none that we know has written so 
charmingly as Mr. de Vere Stacpoole in ‘ The Blue 
Lagoon.’ ” 

World.—‘‘ It rarely falls to our lot to be able— 
and, indeed, under obligation—to give a novel of 
this day such whole-hearted commendation as 
‘The Blue Lagoon’ deserves from us.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 





VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


To be published in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, at 
10s. 6d. per vol. net. 


LIVES OF THE 


BRITISH SAINTS. 


The Saints of Wales and Corn- 
wall and such Irish Saints as 
have Dedications in Britain. 


By 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
AND 
JOHN FISHER, B.D. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 


“ The introduction is a learned essay which may be read 
with much pleasure and profit.”—Spectator. 

“A work monumental and scholarly. The present year 
will be memorable in the history of Welsh bibliography as 
thatin which the first volume of a most important work on 
the British Saints has been published.”— Western Mail. 

“It isa book to be read; indeed carefully studied, not 
alone for its main subject, the lives of the Saints, but also 
for the vast amount of other information which has been 
incidentally gathered.”—South Wales Daily News. 

“The authors give us a book on which we feel we can 
rely, not only for our facts, and failing these, the evidence 
that goes to supply the absence of facts, but one that is 
well worth reading for itself alone—for its literary quality 
and the interest that surrounds its subject.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“The authors certainly make an admirable start with 
this handsome and attractive royal octavo volume, and we 
can heartily congratulate them upon the outcome of their 
extensive labours.”—Border Cownties Advertiser. 

“Tt is a genuine attempt to treat the subject afresh and 
exhaustively, working from an immense store of special 
knowledge and special material.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The present Subscription price of Two Guineas 
for the Four Volumes will be raised after pubtica- 
tion of the Second Volume. 


Published for the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion 
BY 


CHARLES J. CLARK, 65, Chancery Lane. W.C. 





No. 3. NOW READY, 
THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


A REVIEW OF THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


THE EXTENT OF BRITISH-UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. By L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 


THE BELGIAN PARLIAMENT AND CONGO 
ANNEXATION. By Emile Van der Velde. 


THE CONFLICT OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
RACES. By L. Haden Guest. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE: The 
First Year of Separation. By Abbé Paul 
Naudet. 


PROSPECTS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLU- 
TION. By George Khroustaleff. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIOLOGY. A Discussion 
by leading Sociologists of Europe and America. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF SOCIOLOGY. By the 


Editor. 


FRENCH ART OF TO-DAY. By Camille 
Mauclair. 


1s. net. 


Correspondents’ Reports from all parts of the 
World on important new movements. 


Nore.—A Specimen Copy of No.1 of 
the ‘INTERNATIONAL’ will be sent free to 








any reader of the ‘Athenceum,’ on receipt 
of 3d. for postage. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 





TH 


GRAIN CARRIERS. 


A Book 
that all should read. 


‘¢« The Grain Carriers’ is a real book from begin- 
ning to end. It is impossible to read the book 
without a sense that its motive power is a passion 
of unusual power, and an insight into the moods 
of the sea, which may be compared with Mr. 
Conrad’s.”—T mesa. 


THE 


GRAIN CARRIERS. 


By EDWARD NOBLE, 


Author of ‘The Edge of Circumstance.’ 
6s. 


‘*Tt is an epic of heroism, with a dirge-like note 
running through its splendid texture. In fact, the 
story, while in nowise losing value as a story, is a 
masterly study of its particular subject.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘*This is a very notable work.” —Morning Leader. 

** An enthralling story.”—Daily Graphic. 

‘*Mr. Noble does for the British grain-carrying 
trade what Mr. Upton Sinclair did for the canning 
industry of Chicago. His literary weapon has a 
finer flash and a keener edge, and he wields it 
with merciless vigour and skill. Its power and 
brilliancy and its surpassing interest are undeni- 
able.” —Scotsman. 

THE - 


GRAIN CARRIERS. 
A CURTAIN OF CLOUD. 


By Major C. SILLERY. 
6s. 


‘*It reminds one of Kipling psaaed vigorous and 
not unfrequently humorous.”— Tribune. 


A MODERN ANTIQUE. 
By RICCARDO NOBILI. 
With Frontispiece. 6s, 
The romantic element of the novel arises out of 
the adventures of a bust of a girl, by a young 
Italian amateur, which gets into the hands of 


forgers of the antique, and leads to a startling 
dénouement. 











Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


FORTY SINGING SEAMEN, 
And other Poems. 
By ALFRED NOYES, 


Author of ‘Drake: an English Epic,’ ‘The Forest 
of Wild Thyme,’ ‘ The Flower of Old Japan.’ 


‘*Some of his single poems stand out, alike for 
strength and grace, as the most conspicuous 
achievements of our age.” —-Mr. W. L. Courtney. 

‘* Mr. Alfred Noyes is one of those younger poets 
of the day whose work makes us look with con- 
fidence to the future of poetry. He has at once 
the richness and the daring of youth, and though 
here and there in rhythm or epithet he reminds us 
of the great masters, he has so markedly the 
qualities of spontaneity and individuality that he 
may be looked to to carry on worthily the tradition 
of our great line of singers. The ‘echoes’ are such 
as we must always expect in the earlier work of 
the master of any art. Mr. Noyes has made him- 
self laureate of ‘our heritage the sea’—is he not 
greatly daring in giving us a full epic on the sub- 
ject of Drake?—and in his new volume, besides 
the title-poem, he has other pieces inspired by this 
peculiarly national subject. Lyrics, narrative, 
and patriotic poems make up the volume.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS FROM CHAPMAN & HALLS LIST 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED WRITINGS OF DICKENS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, PLAYS, AND POEMS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With 20 Mlustrations by CRUIKSHANK, E. N. WARD, T. W. BROWN, LOUIS HAGHE, PH. BENOIST, LEECH, EUGENE LAMI, “PHIZ,” H. C. MACGUIRE, 
HIRAM POWER, STANFIELD, and from Contemporary Prints and Lithographs. 
2 vols. in ‘‘THE NATIONAL EDITION” of his Works. 

NOTE.—These Volumes comprise Volumes XXXV. and XXXVI. of the “‘ NATIONAL” EDITION OF DICKENS’S WORKS which is limited to 750 Sets, sold in Sets only. The 
Miscellaneous Papers contained therein are from the Examiner, Household Words and All the Year Round, and have never been included in any collected edition of the Novelist’s Works 
before. The majority of them have only recently been identified as the Work of Dickens, and are now Reprinted for the first time. The Introduction to the Volumes deals with the 
contents in general terms, gives authenticity to the discoveries, and corrects errors made by previous bibliographers, in their research for Dickens’s anonymous contributions to 
his own periodicals. 


A few Sets of the **NATIONA!” EDITION OF DICKENS'S WORKS are still to be had. Applications for Prospectuses should be made at 
once to the Publishers. 

















THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL’S NEW BOOK. 


You may net agree with Mr. Campbell, but you cannot ignorehim. He has become a force to be reckoned with in every field of social and religious discussion. His new book is called 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HERE ARE A FEW TESTIMONIES TO ITS CONSPICUOUS QUALITIES. 
1. ITS PRACTICAL COMMONSENSE. 3. ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


‘The most practically important of his books, the climax to which the others cata a Maik ~i aoa tasted edad hacmtiesditiai ets yi: 





naturally lead.”—Christian World. “Mr. Campbell is rapidly journeying to an unique position amongst men....A notable 
“It is well to have such a treatise as this, written in such scholarly and intelligible and impressive document.”—Daily Chronicle. ** An amazing book.” —Daily Express. 
SS 4. ITS INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 
2. ITS SINCERITY. “The vision of Mr. Campbell is - inspiring one.”—Leeds omar. ee ai 
“ is sinceri i i 3 ; ; . : “When a man dares to play Isaiah to an unimaginative people ; when he is so bold as 
h There Y iis fap » Caney fearlessness, there is a passionate sympathy with to picture the lion and ae bok lying down together, and swords of competition beaten 
me ate mses. meg “tinh i P , into ploughshares of collective helpfulness; when he turns his gaze to the hills and 
“ His personality gives it much interest, and the piquancy of his style compels catches glimpses of the feet of those who bring good tidings—when a man does all this, he 
attention.”—Tribune. — . { does what our age needs, and no crudity or excess of hopefulness is to be a final charge 
‘Inspired by burning unselfish sympathy for the poor.”—Daily Chronicle. against him.”—Christian World. 








MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT THEY HAVE NOW READY A 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LITERARY MAN’S BIBLE. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
ALL ORDERS CAN NOW BE SUPPLIED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
‘Mr. Courtney has made his selection with admirable wisdom and restraint. He has brought to the task scholarship as well as literary judgment. The result is a 
volume which lovers of literature will read with joy and profit—that is the point !—and be glad to keep. The Bible itself actually gains in force and value as treated by Mr. 
Courtney.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON. A POWERFUL NOVEL BY BENJAMIN SWIFT. 
SALLY BISHOP: a Romance. By E. Tempte Tuvrston, Author | THE DEATH MAN. By Bensamry Swirt, Author of ‘ Nancy Noon,’ 
of ‘The Apple of Eden,’ ‘The Evolution of Katherine,’ &c. ‘The Tormentor,’ ‘ Life’s Questionings,’ &c. 


_ It is delightfully clever....The herois a public executioner....Mr. Swift draws him 
with more cleverness than Balzac.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“It is a comfort to meet with a novel written in a sound and cultivated English style.” 
Times. 
“Those who may hesitate to take up ‘The Death Man’ on account of any fear of 
subsequent depression may be at once assured that there is as much pleasure as pain, as 


“It is a clever novel, for Mr. Thurston is a clever man. He has great powers of percep- 
tion. His occasional reflections are decidedly pungent, and he has anice sense of character. 
....Mr. Thurston has not often given us so tender a note as he has in the delineation of 
Sally Bishop.”—Mr. W. L. CouRTNEY in the Daily Telegraph. 

*“*Mr. Thurston’s treatment of his theme is good—not unsuggestive of Mr. Hardy.... 
Sally herself is cleverly and sympathetically portrayed, and her friend Janet is well 0 ui 5 u least ; 
drawn.” —Daily Graphic. much Ls — = - re y ——— for parte _ oan Graphic. 

very striking book....A novel of singular and lurid power.” —Observer. 
A NOVEL OF WIT AND HUMOUR BY REGINALD TURNER. | “A story fodiaputehty of great power and vigour....It mag safely be said that all 
IMPERIAL BROWN OF BRIXTON. By ReGInaLp TURNER, | who can ———- a keen and searching analysis of character will recognize the real 


Author of ‘The Steeple,’ ‘Davroy’s Affairs,’ ‘Castles in Kensington,’ ‘Peace on | strength and high intellectual quality of this impressive study.” —Daily Telegraph. 


—— A SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY GELLET BURGESS. 


“ A really good humorous novel, packed with clean, vigorous fun, and always ‘ keeping 3 , 
on the windy side’ of taste, comes ‘as a boon and a blessing to men,’ and such a boon | THE WHITE CAT. By Getter Burcess. Author of ‘The Lively City 
i o’ Ligg,’ ‘ A Little Sister of Destiny,’ &c. 


Mr. Reginald Turner has undoubtedly bestowed upon the literary public in ‘Imperial 
Brown of Brixton.’ For this is a delightfully funny tale, which amuses without degenerat- “The story is based on the well-known phenomenon of a dual personality ; for Joy is 
ing into absurdity, and maintains its flow of high spirits unabated from the first page to | sometimes Edna, a very inferior, though, of course, equally beautiful young woman, who 
the last.”—Daily Telegraph. is under the hypnotic influence of an evil-disposed doctor. The love-making with Joy, 
“*Mr. Turner’s gaiety disarms criticism. His style is polished and easy in the extreme: | the struggle with the doctor, the trouble with and final dramatic extinction of Edna, all 
his touch is of the lightest, and the whole book sparkles with wit, and, what is better, | are detailed with a deft and skilful hand.”—Times. 
humour.”—Morning Leader. ; 7 “An extraordinary plot. While it is wildly impossible, it holds one’s interest. A 
“Mr. Turner has written a very amusing story with an excellent moral for the tourist | fantastic nightmare of a tale, which one follows with a kind of excited bewilderment.” 
who tries to be more French than the French.”—Daily Mail. Tribune. 








FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. | {BY WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON. 
“THE HUMAN BOY AGAIN. By Even Puittrorts, Author of ‘ The THE HOUSE ON THE BORDERLAND. By Wim Hors 


Whirlwind.’ Illustrated by L. RAVEN-HILL. HODGSON, Auth ¢ “Phe Beats of the Glen Carrie.’ & 
x ’ oats i é ,' &e. 
BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. ee ee 











THE MYSTERY OF MYRTLE COTTAGE. By Oswaip Crawrurp, | 
Author of ‘In Green Fields,’ ‘The Revelations of Siasestal Uheesea’ &e. ey BY U. L. MORICHINI. 
BY RIDGWELL CULLUM. SEED ON STONY GROUND. By U. L. Moricarnt. 
THE WATCHERS OF THE PLAINS. A Story of Western Canada. A plain-spoken religious novel, dealing critically with the Roman Church. The 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of ‘ The Devil’s Keg,’ ‘The Night Riders,’ &c. story has had a very’great success in Italy. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
Editorial C ications should be add dto “THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





‘Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenseum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, February 15, 1908. 
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